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THE WINDSOR STYLE 


BY SUZY MENKES. SALEM HOUSE; 1987 


E FIGURE THAT IF you want to convert someone to 
Marxism, you sure as hell don’t hand out Das 
Kapital but, instead, The Windsor Style. Next to The 
Liberace Design Book or Fun Nights at the Racquet 

Club — nothing could give us a better view into the 

ruinations of Adam Smith than photographs of the 

circus tent hangings in the Duchess’ bathroom, the 

Duke knobby knee-bare in his Royal Stewart tartan kilt 

(complete with dinner jacket and black bow-tie), a shot 

of the Duchess’ platinum dress back zipper (with dia- 

mond teeth), or the memorable vision of her in “cream 
bouclé suit, a small brown ocelot hat, taupe gloves in 
glacé kid gripping a brown lizard skin bag marked with 
her personal insignia — a pair of intertwined W’s for 
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Wallis Windsor “ The Duke and Duchess (called, 
once, by an errant radio announcer, the “Duck and 
Doochess of Windsor”) weren't exactly Yesterday's Fun 
Couple, although they did have their moments: He 
would call newspapers “noospapers” with the Ameri- 
can inflection, and would answer the telephone: “Hallo! 
It’s the Dook here.” 
“'Tjust love your pansies," said a guest at the Moulin de 
Ia Tuilerie, looking at the Duke's herbaceous borders. 
‘iv the garden or at my table?” replied the Duc 
Once, Wallis wrote a friend that the Duke “stayed 
1 34M and played the bagpipes for them and stood 
on his head” Nancy Mitford was one of many not 
amused by their antics: “He looks like a balloon, she like 
the skeleton of some tiny bird, hopping in her hobble 
skirt” The Duke and Duchess had four pugs, which 
they fed out of solid silver bowls. Pugs are those noisy 
dogs without the good sense and breeding to keep their 
tails down where they belong so that when they turn 


around the other way you find they're staring at you 
with this one great, black... puckered... uh... orb 
“She was a fantastic house guest,” says Anne Slater. 
“When they used to stay with my mother-in-law on 

Long Island, she would bring her four dogs. They 

weren'takoays totally housetrained, but she trained her 

staff to clear up after the dogs.” 

Outside all the pugs, kilts, jewels, and journeys 
hither and yon, Menkes describes some startling 
moments in café society hi-life: 

New Year's Eve, 1953: a noisy nightclub party is carous- 
ing at El Morocco to see out the coronation year of the 
Duke's niece Queen Elizabeth Il. “Bring one for the 
Duke,” shouts the Duchess merrily, as paper crowns, 
cardboard travesties of majesty, are handed out on silver 
trays and the flashbulbs record the moment, “The coro- 
nation’s over,” she calls to the photographers as she 
leads the sheepish ex-King out into the chill Manhattan 
night 
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THE LIBRARY IN 
AMERICA 


A Celebration in Words and Pictures 
BY PAUL DICKSON. FACTS ON FILF: 1986, 


'NTIL A HUNDRED years ago, there were libraries that 
sold common stock and operated on a for-profit 
basis. The first public library in rural America 
opened in Peterboro, New Hampshire, in 1833 — 
and the first free urban library opened in 1854, in 
Boston, Andrew Carnegie gave money to build 1,679 
libraries in 1,412 communities (and another 830 over- 
seas). The Library of Congress has this quote chiseled 

high on the Madison Building: 
What spectacle can be more edifying or more seasonable, 


than that of Liberty & Learning, each leaning on the 
other for their mutual and surest support. 

The premier librarian of the late 19th Century was 
Melvil Dewey. He got his monicker because he was sick 
and tired of having his initials confused with Moby Dick. 
He thus changed his name from Melville Herman to 
Melvil Dewey and invented the American Library 
Association. His Dewey Decimal Classification system 
had little or nothing to do with classification, decimals, 
deweys, (or dewdrops —or gumdrops), but rather came 
about because of his interest in Victorian Ladies and 
their bustles. Pictures of the time show a typical Nine- 
teenth Century masher making eyes at a bevy of young 
Library Ladies standing and sitting about him, 
unaware that they were soon to be decimaled (or deci. 
mated) by this candyman of the card file. He once said 

Tomy thinking, a great librarian must have a clear head, 
4 strong hand, and above all, a great heart 
and in this, hinted at his excessive interest in bosoms, 
breasts, buckles and bows. With the usual Victorian 
gender-confusion, he went on to say, 
1am inclined to think that most of the men who witl 
achieve this greatness will be women. 

His friend and fellow philanderer R. R. (“Rabbit”) 
Bowker competed frantically with Dewey in the fur- 
below sweepstakes, founding Publisher's Weekly around 
the same time. Bowker and Dewey thus became the 
renegades of the reference room, the Lotharios of the 
bookmobile, illuminating multitudes of innocents 
under the illuminated manuscripts. They had their jobs 
cut out for them: all their employees came to work in 
bustles, bodices, blouses, bandanas, bandoleros and 
bandeaus along with corsets, hoops, stays, bibs, jupes, 
and seize-proof dickeys. The two of them complained 
bitterly to each other about having to wade through so 
much crinoline terrain to achieve their dubious goals. It 
wasn’t, however, spelling that finally made Dewey the 
furpery of the file room. He once wrote that he had 
“devyzed the Decimal Clasification during a long ser- 
mon by President Stearns [of Amherst College] while | 
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lookt stedfastly at him without hearing a word” 
Despite his lewd eyes and lecherous ways, Dewey 
lived to a ripe old age, and on his deathbed, is said to 
have gasped “Remember... . Librarians . .. Always... 
Do It In Stacks.” This mot was engraved on his 
tombstone, and it is the least favorite bumper-sticker of 
the ALA to this very day. The Library in America is chock- 
a-block full of facts and pictures, but probably none of 
the above. It has over four hundred wonderful photo- 
graphs, many of them drawn from WPA archives. 
1OY 


LOVING LITTLE EGYPT 


BY THOMAS MCMAHON. VIKING PENGUIN; 1987. 


HEN HE ISN'T WRITING, McMahon is teaching 
Applied Mechanics and Biology at Harvard. He 
has obviously found the time somewhere, some- 
how to hone his writing skills to a fare-thee-well, 
Nowhere have we read such a winning account of 
phone freaks, early telephony, accounts of the great 
inventors of the turn of the century. We don’t know 
anyone else able to take such poetic turns with Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity: 
What he had done was to tear up the idea that time is 
absolutely defined. He let there beas many times as there 
are reference frames. He required only that the laws of 
physics take the same form in ail such frames, and that 
the velocity of light should be the same, whether the 
Tight is emitted by a moving body or one at rest. In his 
paper, he remarked in casual language that if a clock is 
taken on a journey around a closed path and brought 
back to a starting point, it appears to have lost time 
relative to clocks fixed at the starting point. In this way, 
preserving the most balanced judgments ever tendered 
about the nature of space and time, he explained what 
had always been a source of great wonder until then — 
how the past may visit the present 
‘The hero of Loving Little Egypt is Mourly Vold, blind 
—oralmost so. Like many of the blind, he hasa fascina~ 
tion with voice, the transmission of the voice over great 
distances. He has devised a system of whistles and 
whispers that make it possible for him to take over the 
entire Bell system of the year 1922. McMahon has a 
wonderful play not only with the adventures of Vold, 
but with the luminaries of the day who are woven in like 
some fine tapestry: Henry Ford, Thomas Alva Edison, 
Alexander Graham Bell, and Nickolai Tesla: 
Tesla was aware that Helmholtz had shown that the 
fundi ofthe eyes are luminous. According to Helmholtz, 
‘aman may see the movements of his own arm in cont- 
plete darkviess, depending only on the light of the eyes for 
illumination. The brain provides the power for this 
light, using the energy of the thoughts . . . .Tesla 
wondered now what he had wondered before, whether or 
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not the images of a man’s thoughts appear on his retinas 
1s the thoughts of escape. He looked closely at his own 
pupils, but saw only blackness there 
Lest we give you the impression that the author is 
only on the beam when he is giving us neo-scientific 
treatises, let us hold up asa contrary example a Joycean- 
rich image-fecund symbolic-delicious exposition on the 
meeting of Vold’s mother and father. The image of the 
cigar might be clear enough to those of us with that 
peculiar turn of mind — but, as well, dear reader, con- 
sider that Ilse is eating a poached egg, the young man’s 
hat is “blazing with reflected light,”-and, wouldn't you 
know, the horse is wearing a gold crown. We'd be 
dummies, wouldn’t we, if we were not to recognize the 
name of “the promoted product:” 
Outside, @ ridiculous wagon was passing down the 
street. Behind the driver's seat, the bed had been 
removed and a twelve-foot-high lacquered cigar had 
been substituted. The cigar stood erect between the tio 
rear wheels. Somewhat above the mid-point of its shaft, 
it was girded by a red-and-white cigar band, ornately 
painted with the name of the promoted product. The 
spokes of the wagon wheels were threaded through with 
lavender bunting, and the horse tore a gold crow 
She watched his horse walking, its head and hips sway- 
ing with the allernating victories of muscular and grav- 
itational force which also control the swoops of a child in 
‘a swing. Giving no one any reason, least of all herself, 
she jumped up from the table, taking a number of sugar 
cubes, and went out to meet this young man who was 
‘making himself ridiculousand not even smiling about it. 
The giant cigar lurched as he reined his horse. Even 
‘when the wagon was stationary, the cigar continued to 
‘wag back and forth, because its weight and length were 
‘almost an equal match for its strength. ilse gave the 
sugar to the horse, and later she gave herself to the man 
as his wife. 
aK 


FORT BRAGG 
& OTHER POINTS 
SOUTH 


BY ROSEMARY DANIELL, HENRY HOLT; 1988, 


TAR, VICKS VAPORUB, JOHN WAYNE, Chivas, truck- 
‘stops, Coors, wet sex: Ms. Daniell reports them 
all: 


your ex took your kids 

to California & you're 

50 lonely you had a girl 
but she's dying of cancer — 


nine months ago l had 


review 


someone | could have loved 
carved from my womb like 
the core from an apple: 


now we share communion 
sip funereal spirits & 

I'm so happy I could die 
flashes across the bill: 

bored of my mind: monogamy? 
or was it monotony you said? 


We've often pointed out that American letters has 
tried valiantly to murder the babe we know of as poetry 
by stuffing summers in Verona and winters in the 
Adirondacks into end-stop lines. It is testament to the 
little Muse bastard that it can escape such fey environ- 
ments into the sweat of Savannah, being robbed at knife 
point in the Quarter with the garbage smell outside 


BEIRUT 


ty of Regrets 


BY FOUAD AJAML NORTON; 1988. 


{ATISIT THEY say? First prize a week in Cleveland. 
Second prize a week in Beirut, Third prize a life- 
time in Beirut. For most of us, the fate that has 
befallen the once-great city is befuddling to the 
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Chelsea — all courtesy of a rather daring New York 
publishing house. Ms, Daniell has also written A Sexual 
Tour of the Deep South, and she deserves our affection for 
putting some backbone (as well as some nuts) back into 
verse: 


1 know they say thal people 
who drink are miserable. But 

I don’t remember it that way: 

we were more like lovely fish — 

silver-finned, in our element . 

But all that — all that was before 

the baby son you never saw 

again the man who retaught me 

pain before the booze dug fingers 

deep inside our brains clawing out 

chunks getting to the quick before 

sex turned to rage good times to grief, kee W 


extreme. Beirut shows us photographs of people trying 
tolive out their lives ina war zone: a Ferris Wheel beside 
the military tanks (decorated with graffiti), children 
playing among the unexploded bombs, a family swim- 
ming in the ocean in front of a sunken tanker, an Arab 
boy with a tommy-gun, a Palestinian family with the 
wall blown out of their apartment. What stands out here 
is Ajamis clear explanation of how Beirut came by its 
many problems, how this neo-European jewel on the 
Mediterranean was brought to such a sorry state, He 
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believes it is tied to the easy-going culture of the 
Lebanese against the militant Christians, the sudden 
turn in Arab nationalism, and forty years of Palestinian 
refugees — expelled by Isracl — now finally showing 
their anger. There are all those names here that we've 
come to know and fear: Druze, Assad, Chamoun, Mar- 
onite, and “lion-cubs” (boys with guns). Especially 
touching are the memories the author has of growing 
up ina tranquil, blossom-scented town, now wrecked 
by passions having little to do with culture and gran- 
deur, passions born of prejudice and history. The pho- 
tographs of Eli Reed are elegant 
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FAKE, FRAUD, 
OR GENUINE 


Identifying Authentic American Antique Furniture 
BY MYRNA KAYE. LITTLE, BROWN; 1987, 


5, KAYE TELLS YOU what to look forin order to decide 
if furniture is genuine, fake (“completely made 
phony”) or a fraud (altered, misattributed, or 
otherwise disguised or misrepresented as what it 
is not”) The best clues to counterfeit furniture are in the 
backs, undersides, and out-of-the-way places: 
When investigating the backs of cases, also cleeck the 
Teast obvious places. Look for telltale madern saw marks 
con the lower edges of a high-chest or dressing-table 
backboard. That small and barely visible surface is most 
likely the one spot the faker neglected. This tip is a 
standard caution when inspecting table skirts and is 
useful for long-legged cases as well. It is especially 
pertinent for dressing tables, a form cherished by collec- 
fors as small, cute, and attractive — and thus @ type of 
case that is frequently faked. 

To manufacture a worthy phony piece of furniture 
requires hard labor. She describes in detail the process 
of a certain Armand LaMontagne to make a perfect 
“antique” seventeenth century great chair. After build- 
ing it, he roasted it, painted it red, removed the paint, 
attacked it with a gouge, littered it with dust from his 
vacuum cleaner, and dunked the whole in the ocean 
{and into various bleach baths). 

LaMontagne dismantled the chair and delicately burned 
each part to imitate wear. He removed the char and then 
bleached all the wood lo remove every trace of carbon. 
He cut dowels by hand, reassembled the chair, and gave 
ita thin coat of black paint 
His reward? Being an honest man, he gave the chair 
away to a friend, Somehow, it ended up in the Henry 
Ford Museum, purchased by their experts for $9,000. 
Being experts, they, of course, denied that they had 
been had until LaMontagne proved his handiwork toa 
local newspaper. 
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THE ESSAYS OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Volume H (1912 - 1918) 


EDITED BY ANDREW MCNEILLIE. HARCOURT BRACE 
JOVANOVICH; 1987. 


HO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Obviously not 
the Times Literary Supplement. When not giving 
her time off for her various (and varied) suicide 
attempts, they printed her book reviews by the 
bushel-load. We would like to complain bitterly about 
this. Her writing, is just too damn good. Those of us 
who work the book review game have to scratch our- 
selves, gnaw our fists and look tearful when we read her 
words. The pantywaists at Publishers Weekly, the New 
Republic, Kirkus, or Small Press Book Review would do 
well to take a few evenings off from the racquet court to 
spend time in her elegant company, perhaps learn a bit 
about the Art of Review. Ms. Woolf is a gifted, witty, 
wry, understated writer of the divine order, with the 
gold of understanding, and a style of silver. Here is a 
sample of her extended comments on The Life of Henry 
David Thoreau: 
Is Thoreau’s simplicity simplicity for its own sake, and 
not rather a method of intensification, a way of setting 
free te delicate and contplicated machinery of the soul, 
so that its results are the reverse of simple? The most 
remarkable men tend to discard luxury because they 
find that it hampers the play of what is much more 
valuable to them, Thoreau himself was an extremely 
complex human being and he certainly did not achieve 
simplicity by living for two years ina hut and cooking his 
own dinner. His achieventent was rather to lay bare 
what teas within him — to let life take its own way 
unfettered by artificial constraint. “T did not wish to live 
what was not life, living is s0 dear; nor did I wish to 
practise resignation, unless it was quite necessary. 1 
‘wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life. 
Walden — all his books, indeed — are packed with 
subtle, conflicting, and very fruitful discoveries. They 
are not written to prove something in the end. They are 
written: as the Indians turn down twigs to mark their 
path through the forest. He cuts his way througie lifeas if 
‘no one had ever taken that road before, leaving these 
signs for those who come after, should they care to see 
which way he went. But he did not wish lo leave ruts 
beliind him, and to follow is not an easy process. We can 
never lull our attention asleep in reading Thoreau by the 
cortainty that ze have now grasped his theme and cat 
trust our guide to be consistent. We must always be 
ready to try something fre 1e must always be pre~ 
pared jor the shock of facing one of those thoughts in the 
original which we have known all our lives én reproduc- 
tions, “All health and success does me good, liowever far 
offand withdrawn it may appear; all disease and failure 
helps to make me sad and do me evil, however much 
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“THE BROWN SISTERS 1975, 1987” BY NICHOLAS NIKON. FROM PHOTOGRAPHY NOW. DIRK NISHEN PUBLISHING IN ASSOCIATION 


sympathy it may have with me or I with it.’ “Distrust 
all enterprises that require new clothes.” “You must 
have a genius for charity as well as for anything else.” 

That is a handful, plucked almost at random, and of 

course there are plenty of wholesome platitudes. 

Note Ms. Woolf's refreshing ability to write English 
as ifit were a joy — not as if it were some slovenly beast 
to be wrestled to the ground. Note her play with the 
word “simplicity” in the first sentence, drawing it out so 
we are forced to look at the thrust of her words. Note her 
elegant use of metaphor, interweaving with her com: 
ments twigs and Indians (a most appropriate one for the 
subject at hand.) Note the easy appearance of world- 
wisdom (“The most remarkable men tend to discard 
luxury because . . . “) — although Ms. Woolf was but 
thirty-five at the time of the publication of this essay. 
Note, most of all, the delicate union, the love affair, 
between two grand and somewhat eccentric writers — 
one Henry David Thoreau, the other: V. Woolf, From 
the obscure (How To Lengthen Our Ears. An enquiry 
whether learning from books does not lengtiten the ears rather 
than the understanding by Viscount Harberton) to the 
soon-to-be classic (first editions of Siegfred Sassoon, 
Anton Chekhov, Joseph Conrad, Henry James, H. G. 
Wells, among others), there are over a hundred stun- 
ning reviews reprinted here. 
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PLUMBERS 


BY ROBERT STEWART. BK MK PRESS, UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI; 1988, 


E WERE TRYING TO think about the great writers of 

the twentieth century, about how they would fit 

into the university press mold; how they would do 

at teaching, running college art magazines, get- 
ting those big grants. We were thinking about Ezra 
Pound: would he be at the Wesleyan University Writers 
Conference (Stewart won a prize there). Or Randall 
Jarrell, at Bread Loaf, fighting with everyone in sight 
(Stewart was a Scholar in Poetry there). Kenneth Rex- 
roth: between his dago-red and jazz trips, how would 
he be at editing the magazine of the Kansas City Artists 
Coalition (Stewart edits their magazine, Forum.) We 
were wondering how the drunken, brawling, everyman 
seducing Hart Crane would fare at the Midwest Poets 
Series at Rockhurst College Stewart is a director there). 
And D. H. Lawrence: how would some of his more 
lascivious writings be received by the Ohio University 
Press? (Stewart has published in two of their 
anthologies). We were wondering if the Bk Mk Press at 
the Univerity of Missouri would be publishing some of 
those explicit musings by Aldous Huxley on peyote and 
LSD. After all these questions, we were guessing that 
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WITH THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM; 1989. 


no, the masters would get sidetracked, somewhere just 
this side of the scholastic gulch, The University of Mis- 
souri Bk Mk did something for one of these careful rail- 
riders, the author of Plumbers. But there seems to bea 
leak somewhere. 


BURROS AND 
PAINTBRUSHES 


BY EVERETT GEE JACKSON. TEXAS A & M UNIVERSITY 
PRESS; 1965. 


In 1925, the streetcars that ran from the Plaza de la Union up 
to the presa (a dam built by the city) were pulled by a number 
of small mules. The little animals must have had a hard time of 
it pulling those streetcars up the hill, especially since the 
streets were paved with slick cobblestones. But on the way 
down, the mules’ problem was to keep from getting run over by 
this object they had struggled so hard to pull up, and towhich 
they were still attached. After the mules had pulled the vehicle 
with all their might up that steep, narrow, winding street, the 
streetcar then scemed to show its appreciation by chasing the 
little creatures clear down to the plaza. The noise created by 
these aninaals rushing madly to keep in advance of the streetcar 
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that was rumbling behind them was most fortunate, for it 
served as a ‘warning to anyone who might al that time be 
walking along a narrow segment of the street. Such pedestrians 
knew that they must get back to where the street was a little 
wider than the streetcar or else run the risk of being flattened 
into1a form like the ancient pre-Spanish figurines found in the 
area 


OME PEOPLE HAVE IT and some people don’t. Some 
people know how to form words into sentences, 
words into ideas, truth into stories; some people 
never seem to be able to get it together. Everett Gee 

Jackson pretends to be a painter, but we believe that he 

is just using it as a front: readers of his books know that 

he combines the whimsy of Robert Benchley, the wit of 

John Fante, and the winsomeness of E. B. White, Burros 

‘and Paintbrushes is the story of Jackson, his wife, and a 

few fellow painters in Central Mexico from 1923 to 1927. 

It is an old and pleasant Mexico that no longer exists. 

The quiet sunwashed towns, the statues lying about, 

waiting tobe seen —all make us moist at what was there 

back before a million tourists brought cars, Cancun and 

Coca-Cola. For example, in 1925, President Calle’s anti- 

Catholic dicta caused the hierarchy to close churches all 

over Mexico: 

One day, we saw a man coming down the road 


bearing over his shoulder a huge heavy cross, which he 
was dragging along. On his head, he was wearing a 
crown of thorns. Apparently this was his way of helping 
to get the churches to open again. As he came by our 
gateway, I saw a man stagger up to him and cause him to 
Stop. This second man teas obviously very drunk, but his 
intentions were noble. He persuaded the man with the 
cross to let him take over, and he even took the crown of 
thorns and placed it on his own brow. But the two men 
did not go far down the road before this well-intentioned 
one began to stagger from one side of the road to the 
other, and soon he fell to the ground, with the cross over 
hhim. The penitent picked up his cross again and pro- 
ceeded down the road. By that time, the drunken man 
was fast asl 

If Jackson were merely a comic writer it would be 
simple to read and drop him. But he has a sensibility of 
understatement that reminds one of the best of Mark 

Twain. At one point, he tells of the painters vision, a 
vision that crept up on him after looking through a book 
of drawings by Matisse. He says that he first thought 
the drawings were pretty silly, because anyone knows 
you don’t draw walls and buildings as if they were 
about to topple over. A week later, he and his wife and 
best friend visit the church at Guadalupe Hidalgo: 
looked up and saw before me on the other side of the 
plazaa large church with towers. It was dark against the 
light sky — a large, reddish, irregular shape. But what 
really held my attention was the way the building was 
leaning over. It was leaning over so far that | felt sure it 
twas about to fall. If only it would stay up a minute or 
two, 1 thought, I could call Lowelito [his friend]. He 
‘would see that it was the same as al the falling buildings 
in the Paris paintings. Since he had explained to me why 
those buildings in the paintings were falling over, per- 
haps he could now tell me why this real building was 
leaning so precariously. 

In 1927, Jackson came down with malaria, and had 
to return to the United States. The ending is poignant, 
as he and his wife reluctantly return to the United 
States. He sees what had happened as part of the 
search, through a missing coyote: 

1 twas riding over a flat plain to the west of the San 

Rodrigo River. A few hundred yards away, a dead cow 

twas stretched out all alone ont the prairie. Not even a 
bush or a cactus was nearby. Then suddenly I saw a 

coyote come up to that cow and go inside its carcass. I 

went over and examined the cow, expecting to see the 

coyote come out arid run away. Leven turned the carcass 
over. But there was no coyote there. 
“That,” he concludes, “is the way my search has always 


been.” 
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RED FLOWER 


Rethinking Menstruation 


BY DENA TAYLOR. CROSSING PRESS, FREEDOM, 
CALIFORNIA; 1988, 


The title Red Flower is taken partly from a family tradition. 
“Flower'’ has been our name for vagina ever since my 
daughters were tiny. I first heard it from a friend who told me 
that when se admonished her t00-vear-old once for touching 
herself in public, her daughter shot back defiantly: “It’s my 
flower!” So flower it is, anda red flower, then, isa menstrual 
one, 


TIS ABOUT TIME someone looked at the subject of men- 
struation with humor, and joy, and appropriate scorn 
for those who speak (and think) of it with such shame 
and fear. There are wonderful tales here, quotes from 

Marge Piercy, Barbara Raskin, Emma Goldman, and 

this from one of the questionnaires sent out by the 

author: 

Blood stains on the sheets seem inevitable, Once after 
making love while | was bleeding, we noticed the blood 
and sperm had made a beautiful pattern on the sheet 
We cut it out, frarted it, and set it on a dresser. Period 
Art. When my mother came over, she said, “What's 
that! Blood?” She knew. We all know. I thought about 
making a soft red pad to use when making love while 
Dleeding — maybe an infant's water-proof pad covered 
with red velvet. Or maybe a red plush pillow. In the 
meantime, we bought beige sheels with brown and 
‘orange flowers on them. 

Dena Taylor is listed as the author of Red Fiower, but 
itis more likely a joint effort: poets, anonymous contrib- 
tutors, story tellers, those who responded to the ques- 
tionnaires. It deals not only with the warp and woof of 
being a woman, but the experience of being a woman 
whose body has gone intoyet a third phase. This, on the 
joy of menopause. 

can forget about diaphragms, Modess and tampons. 

Hallelujah! I can jump into bed voith complete abandon. 
My periodic flow has ceased. My womb sheds no more 
fears, 
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JIM AND TAMMY 


Charismatic Intrigue Inside PTL 


BY JOE E. BARNHART. PROMETHEUS, 700 E, AMHERST, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK; 1988, 


ARNHART IS A PROFESSOR of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of North Texas and he works so hard at 
being judicious that it hurts. The Bakkers are 
characters of high comedy out of a Dickens novel, 
and should be treated as such. Not only are there no 
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yocks here, the professor on-the-one-hand-on-the- 
other-hands us to death. After eleven pages on “The 
PTL Versus the Charlotte Observer,” he finally decides 
what we knew all along; that the newspaper went far 
beyond the call of duty in following the seamy side of 
the Bakkers, that they paid for their vigilance (the evan- 
gelist hired a private detective, Don Hardister, to follow 
and investigate the editor and the publisher), and that it 
was not only right but, finally, rightfully honored for its 
twelve-year in-depth seige reporting. The point finally 
comes after many a labored page, 
If acon man claims to talk to Jesus, it doesn't make him 
less a con man 
There is a bit of the con, too, in whipping out such a 
hurried treatise on the Bakkers. The best part is the 
cover photograph of Jim and Tammy, in color, those 
strange little squinched-down faces carefully posed 
under the perfect pasted hairpieces, their eyes as craven 
and as mistrustful as those of lynxes — or buzzards. 
‘And Jim's lips, those lips! Where did he get them? Did 
he slip them off the face of Kermit the Frog? 


ad 
r 
NOT DYING 
AMemoir 
BY F, ROBERT RODMAN. NORTON; 1988. 
‘TWAS ALMOST FIFTEEN years ago that Rodman’s young 


and vigorous wife suddenly developed cancer. Not 

Dying is the description of the eighteen months sur- 

rounding her illness and death. Rodman is a psycho- 
analyst, and the natural question is how does an M.D. 
— and a shrink to boot — handle such a ghastly trag- 
edy? The answer: The same way as the rest of us. He 
curses the doctors, is sure that they have bungled the 
case. He blames himself for the fact that he does not 
want to spend more time with his dying wife. He hides 
the truth from her— certainly well after her impending 
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death is no secret to anyone. He takes her away from the 
familiar environment of Southern California, back to 
her native Sweden —a place where the two of them feel 
alienated, uncertain, alone. In the most dramatic pas- 
sage of the book, he transports the now seriously weak- 
ened Maria to a “cancer clinic” in Germany where the 
“doctor” talks carrot juice, mega-vitamin therapy, sys- 
tem imbalances, and miracles. There isanaturel tension 
between Rodman’s rigorous western training and Dr. 
Mueller’s “host defense by activation of the thymus 
gland.” 

Rodman confirms all those cliches about psychia- 
trists: He analyzes everything to death. His minute 
examination of his own feelings is done with such 
wretched hubris that Not Dying becomes a tombstone 
not to Maria but to the misapprehended emotions of her 
husband. Could his very name bea pseudonym? If so, it 
is an appropriate one. We learn here yet again of the 
severe human damage we inflict on the people we pay 
to thumb through our own emotional artifacts. Many 
shrinks, like Rodman, have lost the feeling part from 
within — like him, they can mimic the traumas of their 
patients, but seem scarcely able to live them. In other 
words, they analyze — but they just can’t hurt right. “I 
had cured myself of a neurotic symptom through the 
psychoanalysis of dreams” he states, early on, trying to 
strangle the fear growing out of control within him. In 
truth, he’s cured himself of nothing unless it is the 
terminal cancer within alll of us — thatis, that we are all 
going to be hurt; and the fact that all of us, ultimately, 
are dying. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 


BY LYTTON STRACHEY. WEIDENFELD & NICHOLSON; 1987, 


HHINK OF ALL THOSE dreadful biographies that have 
come down the pike these last few years, telling the 
lives of presidents, poets, prime ministers, scrib- 
blings on actors, alcoholics, absolutists. What most 

of these authors (and their subjects) lack is something, 

called Soul. How much of a masterpiece can you con- 
struct when you are limning the life and times of Pat 

Robertson, Howard Hughes, Roy Cohn, or any of the 

thousands of arrivistes who litter our television 

screens? It might be worthwhile to get these “biogra- 
phers” together ina bare room, chain them tothe desk, 
have them study, learn by rote, be prepared to answer 
questions on the biographer's biographer, Lytton 

Strachey. Words are, for him, finely jeweled tools — not 

pick-axes. Witness this portrait of young Queen Vie- 

toria with her first mentor, Lord Melbourne: 
One sees them together stil, a curious couple, strangely 
united in those artless pages, under the magical 
illumination of that dawn of eighty years ago: the pol: 
ished high fine gentleman with the whitening hair and 
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whiskers and the thick dark eyebrows and the mobile lips 
and the big expressive eyes; and beside him the tiny 
Queen fair, slim, elegant, active, in her plain girl's 
dress and little tippet, looking up at him earnestly 
adoringly, with eyes blue and projecting, and half-open 
mouth Victoria drinks in the honeyed words, 
laughs tll she shows her gums, tries hard to remember, 
and runs off, as soon as she is left alone, to pul it all 
down 

Strachey captures hundreds of elegant friezes: the 
tedious mind-numbing royal parties; the Queen's 
strange relationships with not only Disraeli, Lord 
Melbourne, and Gladstone, but whisky-drinking John 
Brown — and the Indian Abdul Karim (she was the 
Empress of India). Then there's her refusal to admit 
“straw widows" toall palace receptions; her royal rooms 
crammed with carefully photographed and positioned 
mementos; and the Queen mourning ten long years 
over the death of her beloved Albert (who, itis implied, 
died of suffocation): 

At Frogmore, the great mausoleum, perpetually 
enriched, was visited almost daily by the Queen when 
the Court was at Windsor. But there was another, a 
more secret and a hardly less holy shrine. The suite of 
rooms which Albert had occupied in the Castle was kept 
forever shut acoay from the eyes of any save the most 
privileged. Within those precincts everything remained 
as it had been at the Prince's death; but the mysterious 
preoccupation of Victoria had commanded that her hus- 
bands clothing should be laid afresh, each evening, uport 
the bed, and that, each evening, the water sould be set 
ready in the basin, as if he were still alive; and this 
incredible rite was performed with scrupulous reg. 
ularity for nearly forty years. 

When we think of great biography, we think of 
Justin Kaplan's Walt Whitman, Nancy Mitford's The Sun 
King, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Fawn Brodie’s Life of Sir 
Richard Burton, and, by necessity, Strachey’s Queen Vie~ 
toria, written in 1921. This new edition is enriched with 
photographs, etchings, and drawings from the era 
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COLLECTING 
ANTIQUE MARBLES 


BY PAUL BAUMANN. (SEVENTH EDITION) WALLACE: 
HOMESTEAD, BOX 5i05, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA; 
1987, 


UDGING FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH, Baumann looks a bit 
like an aggie himself, but he sure as hell knows his 
stuff, more than you could ever want to learn about 
owls-eyes, Chinas, taws, commoneyes, and blood 
alleys. For example, he states that “alleys” and “alley- 
tors” got their name from alabaster, a stone once used to 
make marbles, There are six main marble categories 
listed, including stone marbles, clay, crockery, and 
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China marbles, glass marbles, and individually made 
marbles. The very early ones were constructed of, what 
else? — marble. (Only recently has glass taken over as 
the substance of choice.) Sometimes one suspects that 
Baumann knows foo much: 
ifthe agate has even parallel layers of black and white or 
brownand white, however, as some “agate” marbles do, 
itis no longer just agate but should be called onyx. When 
the bars are stll even and parallel but noto the colors are 
carnelian and white (red and white) the stone has 
changed names again [and] is referred to as sardonyx. 
Everyone should be thoroughly confused by now. 
There are twenty color plates, showing over two 
hundred different marbles. Some of the most entranc~ 
ing are the Sulphides — clear, containing white, three- 
dimensional figures (eagles, goats, chickens); latticinio 
cores; spirals; and petosky stones (from Petosky, Michi- 
gan—honest: The marble contains fossilized coral, and 
is one of the author's favorites.) The dullest ones are the 
oldest — crockery, clay, and stone marbles, some of 
which are more than 2,000 years old. If you have doubts 
about all this, just remember what Keats said about the 
Flgin Marbles. 
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MARGO HOWARD-HOWARD AUTHOR OF | WAS A WHITE 
SLAVE IN HARLEM. FOUR WALLS EIGHT WINDOWS; 1968. *¥ 


“GRACE” BY VIKKY ALEXANDER (ORIGINAL IN COLOR) FROM 
SEQUENCE (CON)SEQUENCE: (SUB)VERSIONS OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY IN THE 80s, EDITED BY JULIA BALLERINI. APERTURE, 
1969. FAV 
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THE BODHGAYA 
INTERVIEW 


BY THE DALAI LAMA. SNOW LION, BOX 6483, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK; 1968. 


Q.: Iwas wondering whether there tons anything by way of 
‘mantra repetition that might enhance one’s practice of 
Vipassana? 

A.: Just reciting Dhih repeatedly, one single syllable, may be 
enough. Then try to investigate “to whom does this thought 
belong?”, “who am I?" If you do this properly, you will find 
that there is no independent “I”, you will find an absence or 
emptiness of such a self. Still, there is some sort of aself, there 
is an “I”, there is an American. Are you Ameriban? 

Q: Yes, 

A.:So there will still bean American, but he just won't beable 
to be found. This kind of investigation is useful. 


IMAGINE ONE REASON that the Dalai Lama con- 
tinues to fascinate so many of us is because he is a 
moral and religious teacher as well as a political 
leader who has been dispossessed of his own 
country by Chinese imperialists disguised as Commun- 
ists. The Dalai Lama has the ability to gain our confi- 
dence because — despite this — he speaks charitably 
about these, his enemies — and about his country, its 
history, and the religious nature of all of us. Can you 
imagine Bush or Thatcher or Gorbachev — ot Pinochet, 
Noriega, or Botha for that matter — speaking frankly for 
the public record on the question of the emptiness of 
emptiness: 
Nagarjuna himself said that no phenomenon existsabso- 
lutely, and this applies even to emptiness itself. He said 
that every phenomenon depends on other factors, that 
they arise interdependenily. That is why every phe- 
nomenon is of the nature of emptiness, and the absolute, 
emptiness itself, is no exception. The Buddha himself 
made this quite clear in teaching the sixteen, eighteen, or 
hoenty different kinds of emptiness, for in these lists he 
included ‘the emptiness of emptiness” (stong pa nyid 
stong pa nyid) and “the emptiness of the absolute” 
(don cam pa stong pa nyid) 

The religions of the western world draw on the 
Judeo-Christian code to justify singular acts of violence 
or treachery (the first nation-state to officially recognize 
the Nazis in 1933 was the Vatican). It is commonly 
accepted that it is an act of utmost piety amongst many 
followers of Christianity to convert any and all by 
means of the cross and the sword. “What have you 
accomplished by all this?” the Dalai Lama asks: 

When we come into contact with the followers of dif- 
ferent religions, we should not argue. Instead, we 
should advise them to follow their own beliefs as sin- 
cerely and as truthfully as possible. For if they do so, 
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they will no doubt reap certain benefit. Of this there is 

no doubt. Even in the immediate future they will be able 
satisfaction 
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to achieve more happiness and mo 


ALEXANDER A. 
POTEBNJA’S 
PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
THEORY OF 
LITERATURE 


A Metacritical Inquiry 
BY JOHN FIZER, HARVARD; 1987. 


OTEBNIA WAS ANOTHER ONE of those dratted nine- 
teenth century Ukrainian café-intellectuals whose 
mother refused to give him a name we could cotton 
to (or even spell). Further, Fizer, or Fizer further, 
might as well be operating under the nom d'emprunt of 
Ovsjanilko-Kulikovskij given his albatross Ukrainian 
literary writing style: 
Sapir's distinction between morphemically opaque and 
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'A STUFFED IBEX IN PHUNTSOG-LING TEMPLE, HEMISSHUK 
PACHAN, 1984 FROM A PAUSE ON THE PATH BY RONALD SILVERS. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS; 1986. +e 


morphemically transparent words also reminds us very 

muck of Potebnja’s obsolete and living etymological 

derivatives. 
Right. And then 

Its structure is thereby reduced to two constituents — 

external form and signification — and its potential 

polysemy to a referential monosemy 

In the very first Whole Earth Catalogue, among all the 

great and interesting books, Stewart Brand planted an 
obscurantist work, The Neo-Agricultural Wet-Land 
Practices of Third Century China, Volume III, or some 
such. We addicts of the WEC dutifully ordered it (at $27 
a toss) which drove the publisher looney since there 
were no takers whatsoever for Vols. I, Il, and IV. The 
book made no sense anyway, unless one was into Third 
Century Chinese bok choy production quotas. For that 
reason, we hereby nominate Alexander A. Potebnja’s Psy- 
cholinguistic Theory of Literature for the Stewart Brand 
Fuliginousness and Emunctory Book-of-the-Year 


Award for 1989 
NR 
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THE MAKING OF 
THE AFRICAN QUEEN 


Or How I Went to Africa with Bogart, 
Bacall and Huston and Almost Lost my Mind 


BY KATHERINE HEPBURN. NAL; 1987. 


OME OF US HAVE a particularly pungent loathing for 
one-sentence paragraphs, dropped personal pro- 
nouns, nominal sentences, and dashes sprinkled 
‘around like buckeyes in the comficld, But after two 

Pages with Ms. Hepburn, who can complain? She is so 

sprightly, occasionally cantankerous, always 

individualistic: 
The local blacks didn’t know what in the world we were 
trying to do. They were supposed to fill out our insuffi- 
cient crew. But it was almost hopeless, as they couldn't 
understand our language. Nor could we theirs. I'm sure 
it seemed to them utterly idiotic. Lugging stuff up the 
river — getting dressed up — sitting around — sitting 
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in the African Queen — talking gibberish — taking 
little trips — and doing it over and over again — then 
going home. And doing the same thing again the nevt 
day. They thought we were crazy. They'd never seen a 
‘movie. Or maybe they had. 

Many of the great movie legends drift effortlessly 
through these pages. John Huston who drank too 
much, never seemed to get drunk, knew exacily how to 
get maximum work from his players (and extended 
budgets from Sam Spiegel, the producer): 

John lived down near the office — he had a noisy spot, 
but the shower connected with his hut. I never did see 
hhim go to the outhouse. Maybe he never did. Wouldn't 
surprise me a bit. Would explain a great deal 

Bogart comes out of The Making of the African Queen 
like a rose: Unflappable, funny, patient, a man who 
drank too much, never showed it; one who loved act- 
ing, was proud of it as a career. Mostly, though, its 
Hepburn, a human, areal one, nevera mannequin. She 
wants to be alone in the morning; hides a chamber pot 
under her bed; wants to go elephant hunting (she does 
— but could never get it up to kill one). In brief, she's a 


laughing, droll, witty, vain, hundred-and-fifty percent 
lady: 


Understanding the apathy of big-city newspapers to get 
interviews with movie stars unless they had just com 
iitted arson, murder or rape, Larrived deliberately just 
too far away for them to bother. And the local press 
always less persistent, contented themselves with photo- 
‘graphs. Carefully attired in my leather coat and tan suit 
with a handkerchief around my neck to cover my mest 
evident area of decay, 1 got off the boat 

We've always suspected that the best actors and 
actresses don’t act: They find parts that show them as 
they really are. Bogart, Chaplin, Spencer Tracy, Charles 

Laughton, Peter Lorre, Marlon Brando, Sidney Green 

street: They all did it. So, thank God, did Hepburn. 
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BE FREE! 


How to Protect Your Freedom 
& Assets Against Anglo Autocrats 


BY ANONYMOUS. ASSET HAVEN ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
BOX 71,A-5027 SALZBURG, AUSTRIA; 1988. 


THINK OF THOSE Who seek tax havens overseas as 
repulsive moneybags of the Bunker Hunt/Harold 
S. Geneen school. But Be Free! has an interesting 
independent libertarian bias, quoting not only 
from the Magna Carta, de Tocqueville, Black's Law Dic- 
tionary and the Wall Street Journal — but also Thoreau, 
Gandhi, Norman Cousins, and William Kunstler. The 
message: There is a new form of autocracy (the author 
calls them “Anglo Autocrats”) operating in the United 
States, Canada, England, and Australia. They appearin 
the form of government bureaucrats using various 
information-spy systems and reporting laws in order to 
keep one from enjoying one’s assets. In their pursuit of 
‘our monies, Be Free! says that capitalist governments are 
beginning to more than resemble the communist police 
states: 
"Among the great majority of Americans, West Euro- 
peans, and Japanese, freedom collapsed into obedience 
aud conformity to bureaucratically channeled behavior. 
The author cites as evidence of the erosion of our 
Jaws use of conspiracy trials, entrapment, Grand Jury, 
Zero Tolerance, and “strict liability” (conviction even if 
defendants unintentionally violate the law). He points 
out that there are now over 2,000 federal crimes on the 
statute books in the United States, and the enforcement 
of these even confounds the experts. To defeat zealous 
regulators, he suggests several steps: never use credit 
cards — except for those on foreign banks; own no 
assets in your own name (set up revocable trusts with 
family members); transfer money only with money 
orders (which cannot be traced, even in amounts over 
$10,000); use traveler's checks, not American bank 
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credit cards; and find a tax haven. The author gives 
specific suggestions for getting assets overseas without 
aitracting attention, and opines that one might do well 
to overlook the more popular havens — the Cayman 
Islands or Panama — because they have information 
exchange agreements with the United States. Rather, he 
suggests, look to places like Gibraltar, the Isle of Man, 
Hungary, Ireland, and Austria. For instance, with the 
latter, he suggests that one seek out SNA’s — secret 
numbered accounts — in banks like the Creditanstalt- 
Bankverein, the Osterreichische Landerbank, and the 
Dornbirner Sparkasse. Be Free! is sumptuously laid out, 
butt sure as hell isn’t Free: It costs $100 plus $10 air-mail 
postage. 
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BELOW: PANCHO VILLA, 1914 FROM 
BORDER FURY: A PICTURE POSTCARD 
RECORD OF MEXICO’S REVOLUTION 
AND U.S. WAR PREPAREDNESS, 
1910-1917 BY PAUL J. YANDERWOOD 
‘AND FRANK N. SAMPONARO. UNI- 
‘VERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS; 1988. 
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ABOVE: FRED ASTAIRE AT EIGHT YEA 
(OF AGE FROM FRED ASTAIRE: H 


FRIENDS TALK BY SARAH Gili 
BLEDAY; 1988. 


REVIEW 
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‘CAME TO HOBOKEN (where Frank Sinatra had a child- 
hood, though mostly hobbits live here now) to visit 
Kevin on a Sunday afternoon apdshe invited me to 
stay with them until find a place sbitiaten living 

with them ever since. The running joke around here is 

that I'm staying fora few days until I find a place of my 
own. Guess it's about nine months. 

Id never even 1hét Kevin before that day I came over. 
It tums out he looks like a Hells Angel with a beer belly 
(ort of like a cross between Jerry Garcia and Bigfoot). Hes 
gotta be one of the most loveable a fupny people I've 
ever met. Its an ongoing comedy at KicCloskey Family 
Robinson. Even when everybody’ tired, sad, or cranky, 
theres a m laughter floating around. Ha, ha, ha. 
Really cracks'me up. 

The place is a third floor.agilroad flat which means 
that the rooms are ined up onder another ike railroad 
cars. Its ridiculously cramped and crowded and general 
pandemonium mest of the time, but because of theabsurd 
Scheie that everbody keeps, it seems to work okay. 

I didn’t do anything when I first got here. I was pretty 
far gone, though at the time I didn’t feel anything was 
amiss. Lots of staring af fhe wall. [t was bleak a lot of the 
time, I tried haltheartedly for a bit, then I just gave up. | 
didn’t have any strength (spirit) to do anything. It could 
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whew! yeah ? yup! 
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have been a heavy case of burnout, then again Kevin was 
reading this summer about “yuppie flu” — which appar- 
ently can leave one totally zonked for up to two years 
Still, you'd think if I was going to succumb to yuppie flu 
Fd at least own a tie ora pair of Reeboks, or have a history 
of regular employment, 

I did start picking up Zoe, the three-year-old, at the 
New Beginnings Day Care Center. That helped out. This 
continues —I meet her every day at 5PM. [then “watch” 
her until 8 or 9 PM when Patty shows up. Its not exactly 
babysitting. In fact, as Zoe gets to know me better, shes 
begun lecturing me on my’ general misbehavior, Her 
mother has to explain to her that Doug is a “kidder” and 
she shouldn't get upset that don’t act likea normal adult. 
I guess even three year olds have their ill-founded expecta- 
tions. 

After collecting her junk, like shoes, sweaters, hat, 
maybe an umbrella, papers, lunchpail, etc., etc., etc, (i 
often takes a half an hour just to get out of the day care 
center), we usually go to the park and play, walk the street 
and play, or go home and play. She’ really into playing, 
At home her big thing is “to pretend” We play that 8) 
percent of the time, We sit and craw! around and pretend. 
for hours at a time. We were taking a lot of trips in our 
flying schoolbus and talking to dogs: now we often run a 

hospital (['m Doctor Doug) and operate/mistreat/abuse 
about fifty dolls with various emergency problems 


Zoey’ a real bright kid; very spirited and not too shy. 
She likes to entertain — sing and dance —-and is talking 
more and more. She getting used to words, though 
sometimes we just make noises to each other She gets 
confused and calls me “daddy.” Real cutes 

We build towers with blocks, play Duck, Duck, the 
Goose, and Shera Rah Rah the Universe (we're going to 
see "Thimdercats Live!” tomorrow at Madison Square 
Garden. Apparently Gumby and Pokey wilf be there too), 
paint, play ball, and play hide and seck. Its ridiculously 
happifying to hide from her and hear her pattering 
around yelling “Doug, where are you? I can’t find you,” 
and ordering me to come out, and me making noises or 
yelling “Zoey!” when I'm practically in plain sight, or 
maybe pretending to be a coat stand, or under a pile of 
dlothes. 

When Patty comes home from work Zoey usually 
wants to keep playing. I think in that respect Kevin and 
Patty may think I'm a bad influence. Sometimes more 
play is too much for them to handle and they implore us to 
please calm down. Zoey occasionally gets spanked (I 
don’t; she can’t figure out why I don’t). After one of these 
incidents Kevin looked over at me laughing and said 
“This ain’t ‘Leave it to Beaver.” 


ues 


At exactly 3 AM on April 23 I started work loading 
trucks for United Parcel Service in Secaucus, New Jersey, 
about five miles from Hoboken (or about seven miles from, 
the majestic & inspiring Empire State Building which you 
can view from the UPS parking lot). Supposedly this is a 
part-time job. They told me it would be three hours a day 
(theresa lot of wishful thinking at UPS), The shift starts at 
3 AMand ends at 8 or 9 AM, usually closer to9 AM as lam 
frequently chosen to stay and deal with missorts. Its all 
Totally Surreal but the surrealest partis getting up at 2AM 
and running the five miles to work (when Heave Hoboken 
people are still partying at Maxwell). Once I start run- 
ning it okay getting there, sometimes its a bit tired 
coming home. 

‘The work is basically endurance, rather than strength 

~ strictly manual labor — as, in theory, no boxes weigh 
cover seventy pounds (we weigh any suspicious looking, 
fatty boxes on a bathroom scale). Theres no thinking 
required, which is fine with me. Its survivable though 
they are definitely slave drivers. 

Its the middle of the night and you are in this huge 
building — big enough to fit three football fields, ceiling 
seventy-five feet high, with 200 package trucks parked 
inside: Along the walls are doors opening to about 300 
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big, long tractor-trailers and topside a maze of belts and 
‘metal chutes and stepladders disappearing into the dark. 
All around are grunts in dirty ‘shirts, and supervisors 
(little Hitlers) in brown uniforms and ties running around 
(or driving little carts) yelling, shouting, and waving 
arms. Lots of critical deadlines to meet. Mostly though it’s 
just you and your empty trucks and your chutes and the 
boxes which come down like a waterfall. “Its heavy!” the 
sorters upstairs keep yelling. No kidding. Who are they 
yelling, to? God? We joaders don’t pay much attention. 
Sometimes, the belts leading to the chute get so 
backed up and overfilled that the boxes buckle-up and 
erupt over'the edges and fall randomly below — gets a 
little punchy. ItS total Keystone Kops. Just when you 
think it can’t get any stupider and hard, and you're 
swearing you won't ever come back, you get dumped on 
again. Amazing! And it’s not just one truck. It more like: 
three trucks. Once you get the idea and show that you can 
manage, they add on another truck, or two,, or three, 
‘Then you're zipping back and forth between three of four 
trucks, emptying one chute until the others get backed up’ 
and then you'jump over and empty one of these. There 
are no breaks. As in “Its break time.” None of that. You 
might be loading for four, five, six hours straight. Plus 
there imust be a crisis every ten minutes. Supposedly you 
your break when you're done with the shift. 
‘Going to the bathroom can be critical. Tonceran to the 
bathroom, peed, and was running back to the trucks 
when I hear the supervisor yell, “Where were you?” and | 
say “The bathroom.” He says “How long did it take?” (the 
‘guy was actually serious). could only shake my head and 
say “Thirty seconds.” 
It pays $9 an hour now that I joined the union. Yup, 
I'm a teamster 


YOU'RE NOT GOING TO GET PAID 
AND IF YOU COMPLAIN ABOUT IT ANYMORE, 
WE'LL HAVE YOU CLEANING TOILETS 
DEPARTMENT 


People keep telling me that UPS is a good company to 
work for. [say “Oh yeah?” 

‘To give you an example of the UPS modus operandi, 
‘one moming, at about 3:30 AM there was a “major break- 
down” over at “incoming” (“incoming” isa mythical area 
on the “other side” where all our boxes come from; I think 
storks fly them in from Secaucus) and we didn't work for 
an hour. There was nothing todo. Okay, an hour went by, 
it got fixed, and then it was insanity as usual. A week later 
‘on my paycheck I noticed Twas an hour short. So I 
showed it to my supervisor and asked about the missing, 
hour of pay. He says he'll check it out. The next morning, 
he reminds me of, you know, that hour last week when we 
couldn't work, when there was that breakdown. “Well,” 
he says, “you don’t get paid for that hour” Can you believe 
it? This was incredible! You go to work on time at 3 AMin 
the middle of the night (I've never been late, even running 
to work, even on very rainy nights, or missed one day), 
and through no fault of your own you can’t work so they 
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are not going to pay you? (And people say [have a brass. 
set). 

I mean holy shit! This cannot be right. I’ not as 
though anyone called and said to come in late. So I said 
“This cannot be. I have to get paid for my time.” The 
supervisor wags his hands understandingly, he agrees 
with me, and he says he'll ask somebody higher up. He 
agrees with me. He’ vaguely sympathetic. Okay. So the 
next morning the supervisor comes back and tells me that 
“regarding that hour of pay, well . . . you're not going to 
get paid, and if you complain about it anymore then we'll 
have you cleaning toilets!” This still amazes me. So I say, 
“Then I'll be the best toilet cleaner you've ever had but I 
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gotta get paid for that hou.” (Which I thought wasa pretty 
cool reply for Mr. Inarticulate.) 

Of course I went to the union rep and I did get paid, 
without cleaning any toilets. The same thing happened 
abouta month later and as soon as weall stopped working, 
Tasked the supervisor to give me something to do so we 
wouldn't have to mess around again. He took me aside 
and said I would get paid but not to say anything because 
these other guys won't. These “other guys” are mainly a 
lot of blacks and Hispanics and Bruce Springsteen New 
Jersey macho grunt hot-rodding, non-teading weight- 
lifter types, 95 percent who I’m sure never count their 
hours. Anyhow, it ain’t no beer commercial. 


im 9 pod News , 
tre From Dovgui Ile 

‘The good news from Dougville is that right around 
the time that I started at UPS I also began working for this 
first class strange but weird Hoboken Joelolo named Joe 
LeMonnier. Is an understatement to say that this has 
proven to be a most delightful experience. 

One day I was going to Manhattan and I get to the 
comer and I see this bus about three blocks beyond me, 1 
hate to wait for another bus so I chased after it and caught 
it but it wouldn’t stop, so I ran beside it for three more 
blocks and finally got on just before it left Hoboken fa 
tertific burst of sprinting considering that it didn’t stop at 
a few comers) I panted in, sighed, and made my way to 
the back breathing heavily, but cool — like I chase down 
buses all the time (which I do now). So this guy who 
looked about as crazy and dishevelled as I do (Joe looks 
like a cross between Einstein and Bigfoot. You couldn't 
say he was exactly unshaven. Perhaps “partly shaven,” 
like he shaved two-thirds of his face and then got dis- 
tracted and forgot the rest.) asks me if just chased down 
the bus, yeah? Sort of nods “hmmm” and says he could 
use somebody crazy like me, Am I by any chance respon- 
sible? Ten minutes later, in New York City, he gives me a9 
X envelope and says to take it to the Museum of Natural 
History (which takes eleven minutes running from the 
Port Authority — I must have been there one hundred 
times since that day). 

Tt tums out that Joe is a mapmaker. Actually he’s a 
technical illustrator with maps as a specialty — as op- 
posed to a cartographer. He's got an airbrush style down 
and makes bucks doing it. His clients are all over the ‘city: 
Natural History, Audubon, Archaeology, Discover, Scho- 
lastic, plus a slew of design places that farm it out. 

This seems tobe working out as Joe prides himself on 
a fast turnover and I pride myself on how fast I can get to 
the city and back. He calls me “Express Doug” or “Doug 
87” and insists I'm not a (lowly) messenger (which is what 
Tam) but an “emissary.” The fact is I am sort of an inter- 
mediary as I do see/talk/deal with the clients, many of 
whom Joe has never met at all but only talks fo over the 
phone. He'll brag that “Doug will be there in thirty min- 
utes, twenty if the wind is blowing right,” stuff like that, 
“Douging over tall buildings in a single bound”... “al we 
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saw was his vapor trail,” ete., elc., etc. 

So, I'm the professional runner of the 80s. 1 usually 
check in with Joe at IL AM which gives me a few hours 
sleep after UPS. There's usually something every day. 
Sometimes two or three trips a day, depending on what's 
happening; how near deadline everyone is. Joe’ defi- 
nitely an eccentric. In fact he's probably the most eccentric 
person I've ever met. Did you know that “Spam” is 
“maps” spelled backwards? He notices things like that. 
Often I'l go over to his house (his studio is in his house, 
which is one block from Kevin's, which is convenient), the 
‘TV is on with some oki movie, the stereo is blasting Bo 
Diddley, Joe, who is a big guy, unshaven and slovenly, 
looks like he just crawled out of a cave— totally unkempt, 
hes gnawing on a stale roll, spilling coffee, airbrushing 
away, when suddenly he grabs the cat by the tail and 
dumps it off the table and begins a conversation about 
what we'll be doing today, without ever looking up. 

He's sort of a genius in a lot of ways, but a bit spaced- 
‘out enough to pay someone like me to run around for 
him. His passions are fishing and poker. He also a hell of 
a cook and has a fish fry about once a week during tuna 
season when a motley crew of fellow Hoboken freaka- 
zoids show up and chow down (these are all people who 
have managed to never have to dress up again in their 
lives. Together they sort of look like a cross between the 
Mickey Mouse Club and Bigfoot). | feel fortunate to have 
met the best people in town during my relatively short 
stay. 

Its easily the best job I've ever had. Sometimes I'm in 
Manhattan, running my balls off, waving my bag, direct- 
ing traffic, dodging cars, singing, tons of people all over 
and I just can’t believe I'm getting paid todo this and lam 
truly ecstatic. 

1 figure I make about $15 an hour depending on the 
circumstances. Like how many places I go, how close 
together they are, if have to wait, how fast I go. The bus 
or train trip back to Hoboken is the biggest time variable, 
If you hit the train right it can be super quick. And its 
actually more fun if it’s a deadline situation. I particularly 
enjoy surprising people with how fast it can be. My per- 
sonal records include: 

* 45 minute round trip from Joes in Hoboken to 
Scholastic, which is at Broadway and 7th Street 
(near Tower Records). 

* a 60 minute round trip from Joe’s to Audubon, 3rd 
Avenue at 57th Street. 

* a 70 minute round trip, with 2 stops, from 
Hoboken to a place on Franklin Street (just south of 
Canal) and then to Hanover Square (just off Wall 
Street) and back. That was incredible! 

* a 23 minute one-way trip from Hoboken to GC, 
40th and Lex 


If am particularly pleased with an occasional run, 1 
might tell Joe that it was “truly brilliant” or a “work of art” 
ora “masterpiece.” I don’t think he knows what the hell 
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I'm talking about —I don’t think anyone really can whos 
not doing it (I once ran under a truck in the excitement of 
the moment —I can hardly believe I did it. That was alittle 
stupid, admittedly), The biggest thing is timing — isn’t 
timing generally the most important thing? — and being 
very aware of your surroundings, as you've got about 
400,000 choices with cars and streets and people. | try to 
keep on the street because the sidewalks are usually 
packed and the hordes of people are more unpredictable 
than the cabs. It's generally possible to never stop. Even 
against red lights on busy streets (if you tippy-toe). I've 
never had any real problems. People often yell “What you 
got in that bag?’ Stuff like that. The “Rocky” theme song. 
Lot of yelling: people aren’t shy in New York City. A 
woman once ran out and gave me a big kiss. I never did 
understand what that was all about. 

I got knocked on my butt once when some “potatc 
sucking leprechaun” (as Kevin would say) lunged out of 
the flow of people on 42nd Street and threw mea shoulder 
as was zipping by. His timing was perfect, I was floored. 
Lucky I didn't get run over. I’ve also had someone throw a 
beer bottle — not empty — at me while I was running to 
Secaucus at 2:30 aM. The run to UPS's pretty desolate, it 
actually feels more dangerous than running the streets of 
Manhattan. 

‘One night some lowlife asshole stuck his upper body 
out of the window as the car cruised by and tried to spit at 
me and then let out a terrifying, blood-curdling sicko 
laugh. Zoe sometimes says “Thats not nice” if she falls 
down or spills juice or something, That's what I said after! 
heard that. “That's not nice” 

‘On the other hand, one day I got stopped by a totter- 
ing old geezer who must have been ninety-five whoasked 
my to help him across 57th Street. He gripped my arm for 
dear life and we hobbled across. Really cracked me up for 
the whole day. 

‘Another day this girl (she looked like a cross between 
Madonna and Bigfoot — kind of cute) at 36th and 6th 
‘Avenue points to this puny building and asks me ifit’s the 
Empire State Building. What a question! How could that 
puny, ugly little thing possibly be mistaken for the majes- 
tic & inspiring Empire State Building? No way! 


My favorite run is from midtown up Fifth orSixth and 
into the park where people are jogging, biking, roller 
skating, hanging out. Sometimes there’ a film crew or 
somebody playing guitar. I veer northwest over by the 
kiddie playground, pass the softball fields, chase a few 
squirrels, smell some horse manure, up to Sheps Mea- 
dow, past the Tavern on the Green, and across the line 
where the New York City marathon ends (in my head 1 
can see Bill Rodgers’ four wins, and Salazar, and Geoff 
‘Smith's beautiful second place effort in 1982), and then 
over to Strawberry Fields Memorial (I ran past Yoko near 
there one day, I just smiled at her), and then out on to 
Central Park West at 72nd Street for five quick blocks up to 
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the museum. “The Museuny,” easily the best museum in 
New York City. 

The guard, who usually just counsels “Slowly, 
slowly,” says to me one day, “You must show me your 
1D,” pause, "You must show me your ID” 

| repeat that I'd love to show her my ID but “I don't 
work here, it only seems that way” 

She then points out, determinedly, that “Kelly Walsh 
shows me her ID,” pause, “Tom Page shows me his ID,” 
pause (it was like a mantra), “Tom Cramer shows me his 
ID” Then she pauses, gasps, blinks, and says, “Oh, 
you're the messenger?” 

Tsay, “Yup” 

And she explains conspiratorially that 1 have a 
double. 

That cracked me up. 

‘Yes, the Museum of Natural History is easily the best 
museum in New York City. I'm familiar with about four or 
five routes through the place (to go to the Magazine, 
which is my destination). The North American Mammals 
dioramas are my favorite — check out the Bighorn Alas- 
kan Moose. Just a lot of work and detail. Real inspiring 
stuff. I also like the Birds of the World dioramas up on the 
second floor just above the Big Canoe. Plus the staff at the 
Magazine are the friendliest clients. Izip right back to the 
art editors’ wing and proceed to pace around (they tell Joe 
that I run in place), or cool down in front of the air 
conditioner while they check rivers and mountain ranges. 
One day I asked Iromie, the assistant art editor, if all 
‘messengers come back here and hang out. She chuckled 
and said that I was the only one. 


Picking up Zoe at 5 PM at New Beginnings Day Care 
Center adds a whole new element to deadlines. Actually 
she can stay till 6 PM. After that they charge a dollar a 
minute. If things are running late, and I estimate that I 
can’t get back by six, then I go get Zoey and take her to 
New York City with me (Joe is NOT aware of this —Ttry to 
keep my relationship with Joe simple, things are confus- 
ing enough already), 

One day at 4:50 PM, a Friday afternoon, Joe wanted 
me to go to the bank in Hoboken, then go to New York 
Gity and drop off by 5:30 — Great! —and then up to the 
museum to pickup. On a Friday at rush hour! So I zapped 
instantaneously to the bank. Fast. Amazingly! Hardly 
had to wait at all, a miracle. Then I dashed over to Zoe’ 
school and grabbed her and quickly explained that we 
‘were gonna rush over to New York City to see her Mom at 
work. We hustled outside and a New York bus was just 
passing by. I crouch down and say to Zoey (who is only 
three years old) that I’m gonna carry her — she’ not tiny 
either — and run and catch that bus. So I pick her up and 
start running after the bus and after two blocks it was too 
much. We (1) couldn't catch it, but then a local Hoboken 
bus pulls up behind us and the driver yells “You wanna 
catch that bus?” 
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Tsay “Yeah!” 

So he zooms down Washington Street and catches the 
New York bus for us, Zoey singing away. Too much. We 
made it 

Gotta go. Hope all is well with you. 


A JOURNEY TO THE 
FAR CANINE RANGE 


And Ure Unexplored Territory Beyond Terrier Pass 


BY ROY DE FOREST: BEDFORD ARTS, 250 SUTTER STREET, 
SUITE 550, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA; 1988. 


His IS A PICTURE book of accordion-fold construction, 

that tells story. The story isnot too clear. Leonardo 

da Vinci meets the Sasquatch. Honest. Its like a 

Strauss tone poem — you know it’s an adventure 
about fear and courage and discovery, but the story is 
told to your right hemisphere, not to your left, This 
fable has no moral. Pure raw id jumps out at you from 
thick brightly-colored pages. It looks like crayon draw 
ing. The artist colors outside the lines, like a hyperkine- 
tic child with attention deficit disorder. It is Rousseau’s 
sleeping gypsy’s nightmare 


— MICHAEL A. INGALL. 
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UP HERE 


BY DONALD SCHENKER. ASHAHTA PRESS, BOISE STATE 
UNIVERSITY: 1988. 


VIDENTLY AN ADDICT OF sentences that begin with 
verbs, not subjects, Schenker’s life bounces by in 
the three brief, obligatory biographical paragraphs. 
I will paraphrase for you: Born. Grew. Attempted. 

Joined. Stationed. Discharged. Studied. Painted. Mar- 
ried. Moved. Opened. Sold out. Published. Completed. 

Here, | add a few incomplete sentences of my own: 

Thinks highly of self. Pushing sixty now. “Works with 

twinkles .. . ” This last phrase comes from the book's 

introduction by Richard Silberg — a glowing declara- 
tion of Schenker's carbonated verse. Silberg cannot con- 
tain his praise of Schenker, stating that "Up Here 
doesn’t deal in a weighty spiritualism, American 
Indian, Cabalist, Neoplatonic, although, doubtless, 
those also have their virtues.” Doubtless!? Can you feel 
all this helium going to your head, too? The first poem, 

“Saying Hello to the Place” confirms what I suspected; 

Schenker’s charge floats upon a lofty, “Neosocratic” 
ritualism: “all at once, here / alone / peeing.” Then the 
nine-line poem, “This Light,” rips loose with stale 
phrases (“At the crack of dawn") and convoluted ritu- 
alisticsimiles (“ikea kid raised by wolves bangs on pots 
and pans”), not to mention the conclusion which seems 
tobe Schenker's trademark: a subjectless sentence ("Got 
to put on dark clothes to walk around in this light”) In 
any other poet's work, a reader might enjoy the inter 
tional construction of sentences that omit the subject 
“V"; however, Schenker seems to flaunt a self- 
importance by making the subject “I” so obviously 
absent: “Do my empty pants / hanging from a nail on 
the wall, / imagine me?” By the way, do you agree that 
Schenker must be the last man on earth who hangs 
pants from a nail on the wall? Do you care? 

begin to wonder: Whatisitabout creative, old men 
(good poets, bad poets) that tum them into embarrass- 
ing flashers? We may forgive Shakespeare his “Will- 
full” sonnets, including number 135: “So thou, being 
rich in ‘Will,’ add to thy ‘Will’ / One will of mine, to 
make thy large ‘Will’ more . . . “ It is probable that we 
will not forgive Schenker his more exhibitionist poems: 
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1 wake front a dead sleep 
ata gallop, writing. 
A bladder full of words. 

standing there, Lam half poetry, 
half asleep. 


Later, trying 
to make this poem about 
the anxiety of making poems, 
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'A SILEX ELECTRIC STEAM IRON AFTER OVERHEATING DURING 
TESTING FROM TESTING: BEHIND THE SCENES AT CONSUMER 
REPORTS, 1936-1986 BY THE EDITORS OF CONSUMER REPORTS 
BOOKS WITH MONTE FLORMAN, CONSUMERS UNION; 1986. 


*wY 
I sit here, 

half poetry, half desk 

T have an urge 


to let the desk half go, let it 


drop away, down down 
until it lands with a little 
splash far far 

behind me. 


Or in poems like “Messages” where Schenker images 
his own creative powers in the trees and the sky — only 
to conclude: “Read me, / read me. ‘Now read me again.” 


| know an old man, a poet (2 good poet), who 
recently retired to become a creative consultant for the 
California Poets in the Schools Project, specifically to 
help with the design of a college telecourse about con- 
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temporary poetry. Nine months later, funding was cut, 
the telecourse plan was scrapped and my friend’s post 
was axed. “John” — we'll call him that if only because 
‘one out of two male poets are christened John — 
decided the layoff was all for the best because it would 
free him to tour the lecture circuit along the west coast, 
It has been ten weeks since then, and no offers are 
forthcoming, no phone calls are returned and royalties 
on John’s last book are drying up. Now, John concretely 
8rasps how his frivolous enthusiasm for a video series 
undercut the academic legitimacy of his last book of 
poems, He Who Eats It Raw, which utilized the fictive 
voices of a coven of adulterous Eskimo women who 
secretly settled in the Puget Sound area in the 14th 
century. Well, academia is an old shrew (not quick to 
forgive); John is no Helen (Vendler), and Visions and 
Voices does not merit repetition yet. Although John 
clearly sees all ofthis, it does not stop him from starting 
another book of poems — long narratives in the form of 
courtroom testimonies — based on the (60 far, fictitious) 
capture of the Green River murderer: a serial killer of 
Prostitutes whose murders originated in the Seattle 
area and have extended as far southward as San Diego. 
Some of these long “poems” are beginning to appearin 
print. Generally, they are received as indulgent, as well 
as dull. Inherently, they are maddeningly didactic 
because each poem is a monologue on the role of the 
poet (chronicler as killer) and the product of the bard 
(poem as prostitute/victim) — particularly with this 
John! 


Donald Schenker (like Will S. or my friend John) is 
quite hypnotized by the seemingly infinite possibilities 
his “self.” 


No Visitors During Lunch 
The sight of me 


(dirty, wrinkled green coat, 
Inuaraches with no socks, 
long hair wild in the wind, 
salt in the beard, 
& masticating) 

provoked either 


respect for my privacy (a genfleman, isolated 
at the end of a lonely beach, having a quiet noontime 
repast: 

@ green wine bottle 

lodged in the sand with tortillas & raz ment) 


or fear (see description above; 
4 stranger, 
unknown occupant of territory in a cul-de-sac), 
not to deny 
endless other possibilities 
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Each poet is to blame, and each of us (as readers) 
know who to blame for the multiple incantations of the 
self: Wills will, John of johns, Donald's donald, etc. 
How much soda is lost in the effervescence? Has Rubik 
altered the ice-cube? Have I lost you, my reader? Lip 
Here? Schenker’s poems are photo flashes during broad 
daylight; his vision is an overdeveloped photograph 
The wit in Schenker’s works is as obvious as the cigarin 
Freud's mouth. Although some individual poems stand 
out, Schenker displays no particularly unique vision or 
talent. Ultimately, Up Here hits you like the arrival of 
Rodney Dangerfield at a nudist colony; you would have 
to throw an old raincoat over him. Thats all —old folks! 

—GLENN SHELDON 


GIG 


BY JAMES D. HOUSTON. CREATIVE ARTS BOOK COMPANY; 
1988. 


THE MEN IN MY LIFE 


And Other More or Less True 
Recollections of Kinship. 


JAMES D. HOUSTON. CREATIVE ARTS BOOK COMPANY; 1987. 


[TESE ARE BOOKS WHERE you don’t notice the writing, 

nut you like the writer. Gig isabout an evening in the 

life of a piano-bar player. The Men in My Life is a 

collection of vignettes, many of them about the 
authors dad. Others about football, a tour of duty with 
US nuclear aircraft in Europe, and groovy-organic-and- 
together service workers such as the hip plumber, the 
Kung fu teacher with eyes like G. Gordon Liddy, and the 
new age barber. In both books, not too much happens. 
Thereisa modesty of tone, and aquiet feeling that you'd 
like to settle down next to Houston and just let him talk. 
He'd be honest. You know there'd be no self. 
dramatization. 

Gig would meana lot to those who like jazz, because 
music and the language of tunes marks this piano 
player's book of hours. Months after you read the book, 
you find yourself thinking about Jack Mahoney, the 
protagonist's erratic and beguiling sadist of a boss. The 
club-owner is enigmatic, mean, and curiously charis- 
matic. Why was he like that? what was his story? You 
remember Jack long after you have’ gotten a bit dim 
about pianist Roy Ambrose. 

Much of The Men in My Life is about Houston's 
family. Its all been done before, the going back to the 
South to search for roots, the telling of the tale of the 
beloved wastrel uncle. But its done fresh, you care 
because it’s Houston, and you are left wanting to know 
a lot more about Houston-the-prunepicker’s father who 
Painted houses and was a singing fool. 

— PAULINA BORSOOK 
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SUTURED WORDS 


Contemporary Poetry About Medicine 


EDITED BY JON MOKAND. AVIVA PRESS, PO. BOX 1357, 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS; 1987. 
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ILE HOSPITAL SMELL COMBS my nostrils.” So begins 
|, poem by Norman MacCraig from this mar- 
yelous anthology of poetry about illness, hospi- 
tals, patients, doctors, pain, and death. Just the 
thing to bring to your Aunt Sadie in 403, as she recuper- 
ates from her cholecystectomy. For her, there is a poem 
by Michael Harper on his gallstones. For me, this is a 
“scratch 'n sniff” book, a madeleine to awaken my right 
brain. 
‘At age five, they pin me down, and pour diethyl 
ether ona gauze cone clamped over my mouth. 98... 97 
96. ..95.... They rip out my tonsils, and hand 
them to me as a souvenir a few days later in a Gerber 
baby food jar filled with formaldehyde. I am sure they 
are my balls. I check to make sure. 
At age eight, I am brought to bid farewell to my 
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dying grandmother. To me, she always looked like she 
was dying, always sitting, leaning on her cane, her taut 
yellow skin stretched over high Tatar cheekbones. As 
usual, she grabbed me, and pressed me into her shawls, 
mumbling blessings in languages I could not under- 
stand. The smell of her decay was stronger than the 
ether, but I could not push away. It might hurt her 
feclings, and she‘d die right then and there. 

‘Atage nine, the orthopedist’s cast saw terrifies with 
its loud buzz, butit eats only plaster of Paris, not flesh of 
Michael. The thigh-to-toe cast on my left leg separates 
into two, and essence of me, concentrated and absorbed 
over months into swaddling layers of white muslin lin- 
ing, wafts toward my face. 

In high school, uncertain that | will be able to with- 
stand the blood, piss, shit, and vomit of medicine, | take 
a summer job as an orderly in the Boston City Hospital's 
‘Accident Floor, as they call their emergency room at the 
time. Most of the accidents occur before the patients 
come in. My six comrades and I sit on a hard oak bench 
in the main corridor, awaiting the call of Miss Mary 
McMahon, the blue-haired charge nurse, to transport a 


patient to his room, to X-ray, to the O.R., or to the 
morgue. You know a patient is a goner, not by the 
numbers of tubes entering his orifices, not by the vol- 
ume of blood on the floor and ceiling of the treatment 
room, but by the shrill cry of Mary McMahon, in full 
Irish brogue: “Call the priest!” Hearing this, Charon 
picked up his oar, Cerberus wagged his tail. Miss 
McMahon saw to it that all who were about to leave us, 
regardless of race, religion, color or creed, received the 
Jast rites. 

There was no escaping the hospital smell. It was 
everywhere, especially in the underground tunnels that 
linked the buildings one to another. The tunnels were 
alive with activity, as sleepless interns dashed among 
orderlies pushing litters and wheelchairs. It wasa sweet 
smell, a mixture of decay and blood-soaked bandages 
and ether. Once again, T checked my ballls 

The smell was strangely strongest in the tunnel 
leading to the hospital kitchen. Once, I saw a cook 
mixing a stew with a canoe paddle. As an employee, 
you could eatin the hospital dining room for thirty-five 
cents. I never ate there. 

Miss McMahon gave me two weeks before she 
called my name along with Eddie's, When she called 
two names, it meant a trip to the morgue. To break me 
in, she chose Eddie, the senior orderly. He was experi- 
enced, strong, and he could read. He was alsoan exhibi- 
tionist. He would stand in the doorway of the toilet 
across from the orderlies’ bench, and flash his member 
at passersby, male or female, with a soft, high-pitched 
“Whoo-hoo!” At the time, I had no idea what he was 
doing, or why. 

Twas shaking as we approached the bed. The body 
was like a mummy, wrapped in white linen, a name tag 
attached to the big toe. It was indeed as cold as clay. It 
was stiff, too. All the clichés were true. A small patch of 
reddish-yellow exudate seeped through the side of the 
chest. 

“You take the feet, kid,” Eddie said kindly. 

We rolled through the tunnels toward the morgue 
(Eddie was later to lose his job for taking a shortcut 
across Albany Street, propelling his stiff through traffic 
halted by his associate.) We encountered my cousin 
David, ten years my senior, a resident in pediatrics. 
“Ah, Dr. Ingall,” he guffawed, “Lost your first patient, I 
see!” 

The morgue was deathly quiet. As we entered, the 
hospital smell disappeared. In its place was a clean cold 
odor that was all too familiar. It smelled like a butcher 
shop. Both side walls were lined from floor to ceiling 
with rows of small square refrigerator doors, like the 
doors of an ice cream truck. It smelled like that, too — 
like the dark never-cleaned insides of an ice cream 
truck, 

“You find a door without a label, kid, That means 
the tray is empty.” 

We rolled out a tray, just like a file drawer, and slid 
our charge onto it, causing his head to bounce loudly. 
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Eddie took the tag from the toe and slid it into the slotin 
the door. 

“Now we have a Coke, Mickey.” He is the only 
person ever to have called me Mickey. For somereasona 
coke machine stood against the wall. 

“Look at this, Mickey.” He opened an ice cream 
door at calf level and rolled out the tray, to reveal two 
blond angels, a boy and a girl the same age, the same 
neatly combed blond hair, the same perfect peaceful 
face, both dressed for the Easter parade. 

“Let's go,” I said. 

“No, Mickey, now we have a cigarette” We smoked 
a cigarette. 

“We have to get back,” I said, 

“No, Mickey, now we have another Coke.” 

“I don’t want one.” 

“Well, have another cigarette while | have one.” 

“We have to get back,” I pleaded 

“Look, kid,” Eddie’s voice became lower and nasty, 
“You're here for the summer. I'm here for life. That 
nurse thinks it takes an hour and a half to take a stiff to 
the morgue, and you are not going to tell her different.” 

In medical school, the formaldehyde returned, the 
life blood of my cadaver. | knew who my cadaver would 
be. She had just died, and a great humanitarian like her 
would almost certainly donate her body to medical sci- 
ence, as they say. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Roosevelt!” I would exclaim, as 1 
opened the metal box for the first time, “Thank you for 
affording me this opportunity to help others by tearing, 
you to shreds.’ 

It wasn’t her; it was a man. The formaldehyde in 
which he had been soaked had macerated his skin, 
giving him an ageless look. The cartilage of his nose 
had dissolved in the pickling juices, making him look as 
though he had gone one round too many with Archie 
Moore. 

‘The smell of him was forever, like the tonsils that 
had remained in the jar on the bookcase. At first, | wore 
rubber gloves to dissect, but the smell came through, 
wrinkling my fingertips. At the end of the day, I 
scrubbed my hands with brushes and green soap, Lava 
soap, Ajax cleanser, dishwashing detergent, baking 
soda, lemons — and the smell remained, combing my 
nostrils as my hand brought the fork to my mouth at 
dinner. During lovemaking, the smell flashed strange 
fantasies across my mind. 

After a while, it became a part of me. Only when 1 
would return after a weekend away would I notice it. 1 
stopped wearing gloves. I began to eat lunch at the 
cadaver box, sometimes laying my sandwich down on 
his muscles, to get the use of two hands. One day, the 
project was the removal of the erectorspinae muscle that 
uns along the length of the back, beside the vertebrae. 
In cattle, its filet mignon, the instructor informed us, 
Sure enough, pulling it from its attachments to the 
bone, the marinated muscle looked like chunks of rare 
steak, It was eleven-thirty, and, to my horror, my mouth 
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was watering, I was becoming a doctor. 

This extraordinary collection of poetry is strung 
together with skill and devotion by a man still a trainee 
in physiatry (rehabilitation medicine). Itis published by 
a press called Aviva, the middle name of his wife, a 
resident in psychiatry, That such a magnificent book 
could be compiled and published by two young doctors 
means there is some hope for American Medicine. 

This book is good for what ails you. 

— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


THE BOZ 


Confessions of a Modern Anu-hero 
BY BRIAN BOSWORTH WITH RICK REILLY. DOUBLEDAY; 1988. 


H1E 8021S THE Mommie Dearest of college football. Not 
| auch in here about Bosworth’s National Football 
League career because for eleven million dollars the 
Seattle Seahawks bought a linebacker who can’t 
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handle plays run at him. Few can in the NFL. But Brian 
Baby is All-Pro at marketing hisself. Of course, after 
some inevitable operations and his knees turn com- 
pletely to jelly, Boz will probably feed his fame addic 
tion as a sit-down celebrity geek on Hollywood Squares 
But before this book becomes grey pulp at the bottom of 
some recycling bin, its worth noting what Boz tells us 
about college football. 

Big-time Midwest football provides a supreme 
example of the ugliness of American capitalism. Rely- 
ing on brute power on and off the field, Big Ten college 
ethics teach that any vice is fine as long as the home 
team wins. Players’ skills are exploited and normally 
they're treated as zoo animals and discarded if 
damaged. Bosworth knew Oklahoma nets ten million a 
year off the football program and, being trained as a 
business major shark, he wanted some — his only justi- 
fiable claim to originality in the savagely servile world of 
football. So he ripped off Oklahoma alumni for as much 
as he could and manipulated the Sooner athletic depart- 
ment to harvest the maximum amount of cash for going 
pro. Boz delights in detailing how his head coach 
Switzer alwaysate shit in public for the team—his main 
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job — because Boz thinks this insight makes him supe- 
rior. Unfortunately, the book documents that Brian 
never got beyond the animal house mentality — free 
Tides equals status. Witness Boz on his first year in the 
NFL: 
“Tn a matter of weeks, Seattle set me up roval. An 
‘apartment complex gave me my apartment to stay in free 
A keer company offered to drop off beer row and 
again (Who am I to refuse?) . .. ATV store gave mea 
stereo, plus ten free compact discs.” 

Ina maiter of weeks, hey that’s service isn’t it? And oh 
those ten free compact discs. That makes you long for the 
big time, doesn’t it? 

As for Boz’s anti-hero routine — strictly marketing. 
Hes as much an anti-hero as a talking toilet bowl, Dis- 
posable books and disposable heroes equals cultural 
and spiritual amnesia, the only principles of our current 
supply-side capitalism. 


— KEITH ABBOTT 


GRATITUDE 


Every life should start off with a catastrophe 
And gosh, mom, dad, 
You sure gave me a lalapalooza. 
1 frighten people now, 
They think I'm a corpse, 
And sometimes I wonder, 
Maybe they're right. 
Lbreathe the air and see the sun 
Of the earthwalkers, 
But only with hellish difficulty. 
Gosh, mom, dad, 
Where would I be without you? 
— MARK O'BRIEN 


DANGEROUS DOSSIERS 


BY HERBERT MITGANG. DONALD I. FINE; 1988, 


EN YOU MOVE THREE times in as many years, a 
few personal effects inevitably get lost in the shuf- 
fles. I don’t regret the disappearance of my bond 
certificate in the Imperial Chinese Railways Sink- 

ing Fund (1910 issue), although the shares willbe worth 
@ pretty penny if the Ch’ing dynasty ever returns to 
power. But I do wish that I hadn't mislaid my FBI 
dossier. 

I got it from the FBI in 1977, when obtaining your 
own file under the Freedom of Information Act was 
much in vogue. We liked to make a sport of comparing 
files. In this competition, points were awarded for 
number of pages, style of execution, number of cen- 
sored lines (preferably blacked out in heavy ink), and, 
best of all, whole pages missing which the FBI refused 
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to surrender on grounds of national security. My file 
was rather disappointing, It was only seventeen pages 
long, none withheld altogether, and had only a few lines 
scratched out in light ink. Nonetheless, I used to enjoy 
leafing through it, lost in nostalgia for the old days 
when T was considered a menace to the security of the 
nation as we know it. It is a tonic to flagging spirits to 
know that one is taken sufficiently seriously, some- 
where, to be thought a menace. 

Of what use are these files other than nostalgia? 
Herbert Mitgang’s Dangerous Dossiers suggests several 
possibilities. The writer Graham Greene sold his dos- 
sier (a respectable forty-five pages, sixteen blacked out) 
at Sotheby's for what he describes as “a fair sum.” Pro- 
fessor Fenn Kimball of Columbia University used his 
dossier as grounds to sue the federal government forten 
million dollars. Needless to say, he didn’t get a dime, 
and would have been better advised to contact 
Sotheby's. Herbert Mitgang, that clever boots, obtained 
everybody else's files, and wrote a book about them. He 
concentrated on surveillance of literati. 

It comes as no surprise that the surveillees are a 
passably distinguished lot. They include six Nobel lau- 
Teates (Lewis, Buck, Faulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Thomas Mann) and such lesser lights as Carl Sandburg, 
Thomas Wolfe, Aldous Huxley, W.H. Auden, Robert 
Lowell, Thornton Wilder, Arthur Milles, William 
Saroyan, Tennessee Williams, H.L. Mencken, Edmund 
Wilson, John Kenneth Galbraith, etc. etc. etc. (Chaveleft 
out the obvious and atypical cases of writers who actu- 
ally were connected with the CP, such as Lillian Hell- 
man and Howard Fast.) Also artists (Alexander Calder, 
Ben Shahn, Georgia O'Keeffe, Henry Moore), a car- 
toonist (Bill Mauldin), and a publisher (Alfred A. 
Knop?). Files were even kept on a few foreign nationals 
who never resided in the U.S., such as Graham Greene 
and Henry Moore. 

The FBI was the most zealous of the spooks, but 
other federal agencies were not lax. These included the 
CIA (0f course), the State Department, the Treasury 
Department, the Office of Personnel Management, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. (The Air Force's 
Office of Special Investigations was particularly inter- 
ested in Alexander Calder, perhaps under the impres- 
sion that the mobile was aerially subversive.) Had 
Mitgang dug deeper, he would no doubt have located 
political files at the Railroad Retirement Board or the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service. 


The contents of the files tend to be drearily predict- 
able: membership in organizations deemed to be 
manipulated by the Reds, including the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the United World Federalists, the 
Federation of American Scientists, and Consumers 
Union; reviews of the subject's writing (even unfavor. 
able) in the Daily Worker; premature anti-Nazism; pub: 
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lic support of the Spanish Republic in the 1930s, or 
public opposition to American intervention in Vietnam 
in the 1960s; and so forth. 

But the files are not all dross. Among the more 
delightful nuggets one finds the disclosure, by an 
unnamed informant, that Georgia O'Keeffe's “political 
philosophy doesn’t sound entirely American.” Another 
informant, seeking deeper insight into O'Keefie’s phi- 
losophy, inspected her library and confided to the 
Bureau that she possessed a book about cats. One infor- 
mant on John Kenneth Galbraith described the econo- 
mist’s support of radical theories as doctrinaire, but the 
Bureau somehow garbled the word as “doctorware,” 
The typo took on a life of its own — like a worm in a 
computer file — and for twenty years afterward, 
Galbraith’s growing dossier identified him asa follower 
of a mysterious subversive theorist named “Dr. Ware.” 

The files also reveal the FBI'S sensitive, human side. 
Like a performer who keeps a scrapbook of his or her 
‘own notices, the Bureau took an obsessive interest in 
anything a surveillee had to say about the Bureau, Nor. 
man Mailer’s 300 page file contained no fewer than 
thirty pages about his alarming comments on a 1960 
television talk show in Chicago. “Norman Mailer is an 
admitted leftist,” the Chicago special agent in charge 
reported to Director J. Edgar Hoover. “His remarks 
dearly reflect his animosity toward the bureau.” The 
special agent enclosed a complete text of the program, 
and nattered on and on about Mailer, about what Mailer 
said, about what the other panelists said, and about 
what “a number of persons in Chicago” said about what 
Mailer said. Word of the scandal evidently raced 
through the FBInetwork. The special agentin charge in 
New York reported breathlessly to Director Hoover that 
“information has been received that Mailer, in an 
appearance on the Chicago television show At Ran- 
dom, advocated abolition of the FBI.” The New York 
special agent then summarized his impression of what 
Mailer said, and concluded “You are requested to bring 
the investigation of Mailer up to date.” 


With Sothebys in mind, I searched high and low 
through my geological strata of old papers and things, 
but the file was gone. So I wrote a new Freedom of 
Information letter to the FBI, hoping to receive a new 
transcript, and also to find out whether my dossier had 
continued to grow during the last decade. I received a 
courteous reply, but no transcript (they probably 
couldn't believe that I had simply lost the old one), 
reassuring me that nothing had been added to my file 
sinceit was released to mein 1977. Itseems that my days 
as a menace are long gone. Rats. 

JON GALLANT 
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KNOWING 
WHEN TO QUIT 


BY JACK BARRANGER. IMPACT PUBLISHERS; 1988, 


ROUND PAGE FIVE OR SIX. 
— MICHAEL A. INGALL. 


GREEN CITY 
IN THE SUN 


BY BARBARA WOOD. RANDOM HOUSE; 1988, 


LOVE COFFEE FROM Kenya and stories about Kenya. Of 
the latter, two of my favorites are Elspeth Huxley's 
Flame Trees of Thika and On the Edge ofthe Rift, two very 
British, but lovingly written, stories. The British tend 
to destroy what they take, but I've never been able to 
blame them too much for Kenya. Without them, there 
wouldn't have been the coffee. Shallow, isn’tit? And the 
opinion seems to be shared by Green City's author. 

Wood's Kenya epic begins in those early days of 
British settlement covered by Huxley, and her research 
into the history and her time spent in the country are 
evident. In the book is the taste, the feel, the air of 
Kenya. But there is missing the freshness of Huxley's 
stories, the wonder of a wondrous place seen through 
the eyes of a child. 

There is also, through it all, a thread of prejudice, 
despite the author's obvious effort for there not to be. 
Wachera, the proud Kikuyu medicine woman, strug- 
gling through three generations to save her people and 
their culture, comes off as spiteful and small. Her 
knowledge of natural medicine is passed over too 
quickly, and her triumph seems unworthy. 

The nation’s bloody fight for independence appears 
almost a mistake. Wood seems to say, see what you've 
done. Maybe we took your land, made it a crime for a 
black man to even shake hands with a white woman, 
treated you as inferiors, but didn’t we bring you out of 
the stone age. Look what you've done with what we 
started. The sad thing is, I don’t think that was the 
author's intention. Its almost as if her heart feelings on 
the subject got in the way of her head feelings. 

The gloss of romance further weakens the story. 
Such pure sex! Even when Lord Treverton rips his wifes 
gown. Even when Mona Treverton lies with her 
brother's true love. Even in the rape scene (with an 
African rapist, of course.) There's certainly no sex for 
sex’s sake. Whether for true love, revenge, grief (seems 4 
natural to me), oF gain, there is always a reason for sev. 
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With British subjects (no pun intended) is that 
inevitable? 

Prejudice or no prejudice, romance or no romance, | 
read all 720 pages, through the murder, suicide, wat, 
rape, and betrayal, right on through the unsatisfactory 
conclusion, Kenya cannot be suppressed, even within 
the pages ofa book. If half century of British rule can't 
do it, and plane loads of tourists, if ignorance, 
capricious nature, and poachers can’t destroy the cradle 
of the Children of Mumbi, can Barbara Wood? 

— SHARON E. MARTIN 


THE STAIN 


BY FRED VIEBAHN. STORY LINE PRESS, 403 CONTINENTAL 
ST, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA; 1988 


THOUGHT I WAS going to hate this book. The title was 
enough to convince me of that. Oh, The Stain isn’t so 
bad. I mean the original title. You see, this is an 
English translation of a novel called Die Fesseln der 
Freikeit. That's German for “The Chains of Freedom.” 
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Has anyone ever come up with a more pretentious title 
than that? 

‘And then, when I read the verso of the title page, ! 
saw that the book was translated from the German by 
Karin Isbell, in collaboration with the author, and 
revised in English by the author. That sounded even 
worse. I mean, if there's anything more schrecklich than 
the German language itself, it's Germans trying to 
speak English. I know. Tused to have a German physics 
professor in college (his name was Sommerberg, and he 
‘was always reminding us that he was a pupil of Heisen 
berg’s, but that’s another story), Every time I walked out 
of one of his classes, I'd find myself piling up all my 
verbs at the ends of my sentences, just like he did. 

Anyway, you probably get the idea that the book 
didn’t appear too promising. Well, that wasn’t all 
When 1 opened it up and discovered that it had a pro- 
tagonist named Roland Rebel, I gave up entirely. 
Roland Rebel? That even sounds dumb in German. 

That isn’t supposed to be his real name. It's one that 
he makes up when his buddy Dostoevski talks him into 
taking a pseudonym. But could anyone give himself a 
name like that in real life, and keep a straight face? 
Roland Rebel? ‘That's worse than the pseudonyms 


women used to make up for themselves during the days 
of radical feminism. 

But something made me go on reading anyway. 
And when I did, I discovered that The Stain was one of 
the best novels I'd read in years. I found that the author 
drew me into his fictional world in a way that no novel- 
ist had done in a long time. I became so thoroughly 
involved with his characters — Well, [ find it hard to 
finish that sentence without making it sound like a 
cliché. And clichés are something I definitely don’t 
want to apply to this book. But you certainly get the 
idea, 

And of course Tie Stain reads as though it had been 
written by someone who had been speaking English all 
his life. In fact his command of an engaging English 
style is one of the things that makes it so convincing. It 
seems that Viebahn, who came to the United States in 
1976, and who now lives in Arizona, knew what he was 
doing when he revised the translation. 

And what about the plot? Well, only addicts of pulp 
ficton read a book for its plot. But, for whatever it’s 
worth, Roland Rebel is a German-American artist who 
takes a trip to Israel. Except that the book really isn’t 
about that at all. In fact, the story consists mostly of 
flashbacks. 

That doesn’t sound like much. However, I'd hesi- 
tate to summarize the story further. It has always 
‘seemed to me that the best way to convince someone nol 
toread a very impressive book is to summarize the plot 
It seems that, when a reviewer does this, he invariably 
makes the book sound trivial. And of course that is 
something that this novel very definitely isn’t 

RICHARD MORRIS 


THE POCKET DOCTOR 


Your Ticket To Good Health While Traveling 


BY STEPHEN BEZRUCHKA, M.D. THE MOUNTAINEERS, 306 
SECOND AVENUE WEST, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 1988, 


‘VEJUST RETURNED FROM Puerto Vallarta, and the 
daily dose of trimethoprim recommended in this 
book protected us from la turista. Would that I had 
partaken of Dr. Bezruchka’s wisdom and antibio- 

ties a few years ago, when a frenzied dash through the 
alleys of the sook in the Old City of Jerusalem, in search 
of a public toilet, ended in failure and embarrassment 

Dr. Bezruchka, an emergency room physician, 
mountain climber, kayaker, bicyclist, and all-around. 
tree-hugger, writes with directness and simplicity, 
avoiding medical jargon. In order to maintain adequate 
hydration during bouts of diarrhea, he advises drink- 
ing fluids in amounts sufficient to produce “two bust- 
ing bladders full of urine a day.” 

The book is tiny, no bigger really than your pass: 
Port. But it covers every medical crisis that you might 
encounter, from Nepal to Nova Scotia, from shist- 
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cosomiasis to sunburn, 
The emphasisis on prevention —boiling, washing, 
avoiding — but sometimes, as the tee-shirts say in 
Puerto Vallarta, “shit happens.” If an attacking lion is 
not deterred by your withering stare and menacing 
shouts, and begins to have you for his dinner, Dr. 
Bezruchka advises that “the beast should be allowed to 
chew on an extremity in the hope it will lose interest.” If 
it does, turn to the sections on stopping bleeding, frac- 
tures, and tetanus shots. If it does not, those traveling 
with you can turn to the last page, where there is a 

helpful section on shipping home your remains, 
— MICHAEL A. INGALL 


PROXOPERA 


A Tale of Modern Ireland 
BY BENEDICT KIELY. PUBLISHED BY DAVID R. GODINE, 1987, 


MONG THE DISADVANTAGES OF having an Irish 

sounding name, I've found the worst to be that 

people assume that | support the Irish Republican 
my. Leftists of bumper sticker mentality assume 
this most readily and heartily. 

“There can be no solution in Northern Ireland until 
all British forces withdraw,” they tell me after their 
shock subsides. 

Always, I am tempted to say that if the British 
withdrew, the Protestants of Northern Ireland (who like 
to call the place Ulster) would proclaim an independent 
Ulster and proceed to persecute the Catholic minority. 
This would precipitate an invasion from the Catholic. 
dominated Republic of Eire, renewed intervention by 
the British, and a bloody, irresolvable, three-way 
brouhaha. Once again, trish blood would be sacrificed 
to satisfy the demands of that bloodless abstraction, 
Nationalism. But [ avoid arguing Irish politics, knowing 
that such talk inevitably bogs down into endless histor. 
ical bickering in which the Battle of the Boyne is dis- 
cussed as though it happened last Tuesday and King 
James is spoken of with the cozy familiarity generally 
reserved for a favorite uncle. 

In this brisk, crackling novella, Kiely gets to the cold 
reality behind all the heroicblather about “the Troubles” 
oflreland. In portraying a Northern Irish family and the 
masked IRA terrorists who take over their house, he 
Presents the resentment and bitter humor of people 
trapped in an outrage. The story, as told through the 
stream of consciousness of the grandfather, builds 
quickly to an unsuspected climaxandanticlimax, Along 
the way, we are given brief, vivid sketches of the family, 
the terrorists, and the housekeeper: 

She slobbers a little. Her jaws and tongue are still stiff 
from the gag. She is a tall, brown-faced, wrinkled witch 
of a woman who always dresses in black for the husband 
twho deserted her when they were tree years married 
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‘and that was forty years ago. The story as she tells it at 
Christmastime, or on the few other occasions when her 
‘memory is unfrozen by formula: We tracked him every- 
where, even as far as Newcastle-on-Tyne where he 
vanished without a trace. We heard he joined the British 
army under a false name. But I know to God that even if 
he called himself Montgomery he wouldn't be taken in 
the Coldcream Gurkhas. 

The central figure of the book, however, is Mr. Bin- 
chey, grandfather, retired teacher, and Catholic wid- 
ower of a Protestant woman. Over the seventy years of 
his life, he has seen what unremitting tribal warfare has 
done to the Irish spirit. 

July oas the best month for perch and the best day was 
the twelfth. I was folklore that the Orangemen [Protes. 
fants] always got a sunny day for their procession of 
bands and banners in honour of King William of Orange 
44nd the Batile of the Boyne. Up to the age of twelve or 30 
the band and the banners were whal the Americans 
called fun things: fifes and pipes and brass and melo- 
deons, Kettle drums, big drums, and giant drums beaten 
terely to make a rolling rhythmical bedlan that 
might bring rain down on the Sahara — with bamboo 
canes by sweating coatless men with bleeding knuckles 
Often it took two men to carry one of these drums, one 
fore, the actual drummer (naturally) aft. The best drum. 
‘mer was the man who smashed the most canes, even the 
most hides. Odd as the jungle it all voas, bongo, bongo, 
bongo, | don't want to leave the Congo! but what the 
hell? The marching men wore coloured sashes. On the 
silken picture-banners King William on a white horse 
went splashing across the Boyne, or Queen Victoria sat 
ona throne and handed a bible to a kneeling negress and 
the legend said: The secret of England's greatness, 

Then after twelve or s you began to think and the 
thing wasn't funny anymore, wasn't just parade and 
pantomime, and the giant drums were saying some- 
thing. Like: To hell with the Pope, Croppies Lie Down, 
We'll kick Ten Thousand Papishes right over Dolly’s 
Brae, Slewter, slaughter, holy water, harry the 
Papishes every one, drive them under and cut them 
asunder the Protestants will carry the drum. 

What it was all about was hate which, as usual, bred 
hate, and suddenly you were sick of the town on that day 
and the lake was paradise. 

The three IRA gangsters hold the family hostage to 
force Mr. Binchey to deliver a homemade bomb. In this 
Mr. Binchey, whose weak eyes and bad heart have 
kept him from driving for years, becomes a proxy 
bomber, a “proxopera,” to use the Latin which he once 
taught. Comparing himself to Alexander Selkirk, the 
marooned Scot who served as the model for Robinson 
Crusoe, Mr. Binchey drives into town with an innocent 
looking milk can holding the easily-triggered explosive 
jiggling on the seat beside him. Setting out to save his 
family, Mr. Binchey realizes the deep sympathy he feels 
forthe town where he has taught, married, and seen his 
friends age and die. 


as 


Oh weep, my own town, for afterall these years of love I 
carry death to your threshold. 

In writing such a truthful and humane book, Kiely 
shows the roots of the Troubles to be spiritual rather 
than political. Only when the Irish can transcend the 
narrow tribalism of Catholic vs. Protestant can they see 
their common humanity and work together to build a 
just peace. Clearly, the Irish talent for political argu- 
ment and warfare can only lead to a temporary, 
enforced solution. Kiely’s vision of the innocence and 
beauty of life is the one that will save Ireland. This 
awareness is tragically lacking among the IRA and its 
rival celebrants of death: 

But do masks or the minds in them really look? What can 
they see but other masks? Not men or women or chil- 
dren. Not the shadows of God. 


— MARK O'BRIEN 
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Beinga list of books recently received at our offices. All were published within the last twelve months, although a few works of 
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ar Bie magazine. Readers should note that not all ofthe books we receive are reviewed: some are simply too dated (00 
bathetic, of too contentious for us to deal with 
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GUTS AND GLORY: The Rise and Fall of 
Oliver North, by Ben Bradlee, Jr Doneld 
Fine; 1988, Making the world safe for plu 
tocracy. 
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1 CHING: Et Libro de Los Cambios, Spanish 
translation by Helena Jacoby de Hoffmann. 
Cuatro Vientos, Casilla 131, Santiago, Chile: 
1976. The ttle, in English — or Spanish — is 
to be pronounced "Eee-jing.” And pray that 
when you throw it, it doesn’t give you “La 
Insensatez de la Juventud’ (“Youthful 
Folly”), Back when we were very young, and 
probably very foolish, we got that one four 
times in a row. The only way to test the I 
‘Ching (in any language —if itcould ever be 
said to be tested) isto throw the three coins 
sin times, and read them backwards and 
upside down (these anomalies are some of 
what make the I Ching so beguiling) Merely 
for the purposes of this review, but thinking 
all the while of love, or a love, we threw the 
pennies — shiny ones are the best — and. 
what we got was Le Limitacin. It told us that 
“Las Limitaciones son penosas y sin 
‘embargo efectivas,” (Limitations are pain- 
ful and nevertheless effective.) Then: 
Si el individuo se dediea slo a los 
placeres, «los goces, es facil que pierda el 
sentido de los Uirnites que le son mee 
esarios. Si se entrega a lu disipacin 
tendrf que sufrir las consecuencias. No 
debe culpar a nadie, So cuando se recon 
 propias falas, 
desagradables el liberardn de errores 
(Ie the individual dedicates himself only ‘© 
pleasure, to enjoyment, itis easy tolose the 
Sensibility of the limits that are necessary. If 
he hands himself over to dissipation, he will 
have to suffer the consequences — and. 
shouldn't blame anyone else, Only when 
you recognize your own failings will these 
Uisagrecable experiences free you from mis- 
takes”) 
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We must say that it fits our view of love 
to a T — but since all of the 1 Ching is a 
Rorschach Test, it can apply to any and all 
creatures in of out of love. Spanish is a lan 
sguaage that lends itself to simple words used 
simply but poignantly. We have here the 
Oriental and the Hispanic, conjoined 
hich seems somehow especially compel 
ling, perhaps more so than any of the 
English versions. 

KY 


OVER 300 WAYS TO LOOSE WEIGHT NATU- 
RAL, By Lorna C. Ellsworth. Minuteman 
Press, Box 5128, Culver City, California 
1988. Someday, we'll have to sit Ms. 
Ellsworth down (loosely) and explain to her 
the difference between the verb to lose ("to 
come to be without” )and to loose (h 
Ho let loose;” oF intransitive 
nchor, get under way.”) We might 
to free her from a few rhetorical poses a 
the dread exclamationitis (“Wes life meant 
tobe so.complicated and painful? No, it wes 
rot!”) Some of the information she offers is 
rot without merit or interest, 
Chicken should have yellow or white skin 
‘A tleep yellow color indicates the presence 


of chemicais. 
‘Atthe same time, some of her information is 
ponderously misleading: 
Brown sugar can be used ins place of whit 
sugar because it has some of the natural 
ingredients from the sugar came plant 
‘Actually, most “brown sugar” is merely 
white sugar with molassos added for color: 
real brown sugar is known as turbinado. 
NE 


BE MY GUEST, by Conrad Hilton. Prentice 
Hall; 1987. Money is the great liquid force in 
American life. It is transferable into any 
other commodity, such as a Vanity Press 
book. Icisalso the great savior of The Amer 


‘can Way. The ubiquitous message in the 
newspopers, on teevison, inthe IMtone 
ways, every day, inal forms, is aayone (even 
you) con make a jiltion dollars. Those who 
don’t get on the gravy train just aren't per- 
sistent nor believing enough. Its a potent 
subliminal message, powerful counterpoint 
to the other media messages — and it well 
explains the ghasty fix we're in now. One of 
the most persistent messages of the Make- 
a-Million Scenario is suffering. All these 
books, whether by Hilton, Donald Trump, 
‘r Lee facocea, are veritable Dear Abby in 
the pain departinent: 
JF you clint Mount Everest, no matter 
how carefully you plan, anything can 
happen. Your ice axe sips, your oxygen 
$9086 ont. A concealed crevasse sualous 
you up. Well, that's about the way it was 
building my frst Hilton Hotel 
Be My Guest isto be found in every Hilton 
Hotel room, next to the Gideon Bible. It 
‘means that when you wake up alone in your 
drab room, you'll get to choose between 
climbing up Golgotha or climbing through 
Corporate America. The author isnot just a 
gaudy hotelier — he i also a poiticel com. 
mentator with the same general com 
prehension, wit and vision as Bert Parks: 
‘Are we al war wit Russia? Are we at 
peace with Russia? Are we at war with 
China, with East Germany? Are we at 
peace with those nations? No. The old 
concept of "War" and “Peace” belongs to 
# world which the Communists have 
destroyed... The essence of Commu 
nism isthe death of he inital and the 
burl of his remains oa cllectioe mass 
And the insidious thing, the frightening 
‘thing this: [cam win even tohen i is 
losing. 
“It can win even when it i losing.” Good 
Lord. How in the hell can you fight an 
enemy tha! tricky? Only God and the Hilton 
Hotel sasants could survive in such a dog, 
cat-dog world 
colo) 


AND THE BAND PLAYED ON, by Randy. 
Shilts. Penguin; 1988. This is hyperthyroid 
history, with a wise editoritcould have been 
‘cut by half and it (and we) would not have 
suffered so in the process. There’s a great 
truth here, struggling to get out: It is that 
‘America is well equipped to deal with new 
‘communicable diseases, but medical, scien 
tific, research expertise can be crippled by 
politics, prejudice, and sexual fear. The clas- 
sic “epidemics” of the last decade 

Legionnaire’s disease, toxic shock syn. 
drome — created millions of dollars for 
research. AIDS, much more lethal, a true 
epidemic, created very little in the way of 
resources for the first Six years of its exis- 
fence (Shilts claims the first case occurred in 
1977), The reason: victims came from four 
classically unpopular groups — Africans, 
Haitians, needle-freaks, and homosexuals. 
‘Tales of sluggardly bureaucrats abound in 
American mythology, and there are too 


‘many of them here. (Our tax-funded 
National Institute of Health comes off as 
Particularly retarced in this regard). Worst 
are tales of gay militants fighting vigorously 
to keep the bathhouses open, to dampen 
any publicity about what was called “gay 
cancer,” to dump on those who fought to 
Temove the blinders. The whistle-blowers 
were belittled most cruelly in the gay press 
For example, a certain Paul Lorch of the Bay 
Aree Reporter criticized the Shanti Froject 
and the Kaposi's Sarcoma Foundation a3 
gravy trains jor gay radicals, “wolves,” 
‘and “AIDS pimps” out to leech a stricken 
Bey community. 
When People With AIDS protested, Lorch 
wrote: 
Had I from the first spoken louder —even 
‘more shrill — some of you might wot be 
‘he marked men youare today ....Whata 
time in your lies t0 be tithout honor 
Taken to tating. Exiting with a whimper 
For most of the names on your lis, 
the only thing you have given to this gay 
life is your calamity 
{tsa tale with few heroes; in Shilts’ opinion, 
there were just too few who worked to 
awaken the country to an epidemic which 
hhas, to date, given us 
fbeteoeert 5 and 10 million . . infected 
‘worldwide, and... one million AIDS 
cases by the early 1990s 


INTERCITY BUS LINES 
WEST by Jack Rhodes. Texas A & M Press; 
1988. Rhodes is director of forensics at 
Miami University, and when hes not getting 
into arguments, he's in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico, interviewing old bus 
heads. As he points out, there isn’t the 
romanticism associated with buses as with 
railroads, but the eighty or so photographs 
Of these original people movers bring back 
‘memories galore to those of us who grew up 
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on and around Wills, Red Line, White 
Model #27, Kenworths and Clippers. The 
first Texas bus line that ran between Snyder 
and Colorado City was established by one 
W. B. Chenoweth who had been assured not 
long before that his idea of such transporta 
tion was “laboring under the hallucination 
or delusion that ice could be frozen on e red 
hot stove by thinking of driving a self- 
Propelled vehicle over a public raad 25 miles 
Per hour.” Well, he did it, but wont broke, 
but others didn’t, and Rhodes documents 
them all, exhaustingly and exhaustively. 
” 


A WORLD OF WATCHERS: An Informal Hi 
{tory of the American Passion for Birds, by 
Joseph Kastner. Sierra Club; 1988. Kastner 
used to work for Life magazine, but it 
doesn't seem to have hurt him abit. We ha 
here a work that treats birds, and bird 
watchers with whimsical affection. For 
instance, theresa chapter here on cology — 
the collecting of eggs — where the author 
spawns a magnificent rainbow of 
knowledge 
An oologist, in.2 way, goes at binding in 
reverse. While most birders identify nest 
‘and eggs by looking first at the bind, the 
oologist can look at nest and eggs to iden: 
ify the bird. Does the nest hang from the 


‘end ofa branch? It isan oriole. Ifit isin a 
field amid briars, has an open: instead of 
‘an arched shape, and has tweed stems 
woven into it: a feld sparrow, Does it 
have corky bits of wood in it: a Hack 
throated ble warbler 
Kastner — like all of us —is dismayed by the 
depredations of the turn-of-the century col 
lectors, but he never lets pique stand in the 
way of a great narration. Over all, he 
wanders charmingly, as a good bird-man 
‘must. His tale ofthe life and times of Roger 
Tory Peterson is fetching, and has a suitable 
detour for another great in the field, Joe 


Hickey, who defined bird watchir 
2 mild paralysis of the central nercous 
system which cam he cured only by rising 

na bog 

His description of the English sparrow — it 

wwas introduced to American in 1853 — will 

dolight anyone who has fought these noisy 

and pesky intruders: 
1 seems too wnassioning a bind t9 be @ 
casus belli. It is small, drab, « poor 
Singer, mot at all choosy about where it 
lives, Tolerant to fuomankind, it has had 
‘an easy tome making itself at hora every 
wher in the world except in the nomen: 
lature of ornithology. 

It a token of the sparrows seedy ways (it 

once fed off seeds in horse droppings) that 

the bird spawned a nearriot among the 
scholars of the Boston Society of Natural 

History in 1867. The question: Should it be 

treated asa common pest? At one point, the 

Department of Agriculture recommended 

theiruse as food because of “their nutritious 

yalue andasa means of reducing their num 
bers” The state of Ohio offered a bounty of 
ten cents a dozen, but gave it up after some~ 

‘one concluded it would cost over $11,000,000 

and, “even if most of Ohio's sparrows were 

ceterminated, new generations would keep 

flying. in over the borden” 
If insults could hill, the bird ccould lore 
since have been exterminated. Few binls 
have achieved such a bad mame amon 

One bird wateter, after 

counting a pir copedatng fourteen ties 
in succession with: five-second prs 
betwoeen sexual acts, accused thent of 
being snmorally overseved, absessed by 
“furor amatorus, te mnie suffering fom 
satyriasis and the female from 
nymphomania.” 

“In the hullabaloo,” concludes Kastner, 

‘there were a few who kept birding’ faith 

that if man ever has trouble with a bird it is 

man’s fault, not the birds.” 
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DISCOVERING THE SECRETS OF HAPPI- 
MESS: My Intimate Story by Ken Keyes, Je 
Love Line Books, 700 Commercial Ave. 

‘Coos Bay, Oregon; 1989. Keyes comes to us 
along the Posi-Think track, with a tad of 
psychology, a dibble of sensitivity training, 
a smattering of Zen: in other words, the 
‘whole gagele of New Age Workshop imped= 
imenta. The story 1 that Keyes grew up 
rich, once had this fabulous yacht and, 
552,000,000 and gave if all up one day to 
establish something he called the “Science 
fof Happiness” [t isn't all that hard to give 
him plaudits for his immense persistence at 
Overcoming All Odds: he is severely dis- 
abled by polio; he has operated for the last 
forty years from a wheelchair. But theres 
somolhing screwy here. For one thing. hes 
‘one of those dreadful bores who keep telling 
you how happy he is: He wants to be damn 
sure you know how many books he’s sol, 

how many lady friends he’s had, how many 
wonderful lessons he’s leamed 


especially when bis lady friends are doing 
ber on him) In fact, he goos on so that 
after a hundred pages you want toring him 
up there in Coos Bay and tell him to just coo! 
it, A count of the photographs in Disuovering 
the Secrets of Happiness shows eight pictures 
of Keyes, sixteen of his past or present pas 
sionpots (one photograph shows pneuma- 
tic cupcake named Shirley complete with & 
1917s breast-push-out bathing suit.) He 
says be's just trying to give usa message on 
earning to be Zen about lif, but a contrary 
message keeps pecking out of the pages of 
Discovering the Secrets, The real hero of this 
novel tums out to be a seventycone foot 
yacht named “Caprice” which turns up 
every dozen pages or so. Irs always “my 
seventy-ane foot yacht Caprick 
‘wants to be damn sure you know how much 
iteost, how many trips he took in it, where 
they went together, and how many orgies 
took place in the poop oF bilge oF wherever 
the hell itis they have orgies in seventy-one 
foot yachts. (One of the funniest scenes — 
inadvertently funny, we suspect —is where 
the Keyes’ love-of-the-year brings a New 
[Age trouper named Charles onto the boat 
andballs him noisilyall night long right next 
door; shen Charlie finally achieves tem- 
poral Nirvana, he yells out, “White light!") 
We judge book by itscover: Keyes bearded 
smiling face appears just under them glitzy 
sold raised up letters, and we are given 
addresses for ordering further Ecstasy Para’ 
phernalia in nolessthan six different places. 
Its all what Espuir used to call Wretched 
Excess. 
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“THE CITY OF JOY, by Dominique Lapierre 
Warner Books; 1985. It took us some time to 
getto thisand itis just as well — Cityof foy is 
about as nourishing as an enema (and just 
‘as filling). Brother Stephen Kovalski, a Cath~ 
‘lic priest from Poland moves into the most 
tawdry slum in Calcutta with all the 
rickshaw pullers and lepers. When he's not 
sitting around being good, hes meditating 
and chanting om for pity’ sakes as every 
good Polish padre should. You just can't 
believe how happy the children how loyal 
and hard working the fathers how funny 
‘and heartbreaking even the lepers whe 
they have their weddings and among all the 
fingers and lips dropping off, doing acroba- 
tics if you'll believe it. Even the smarmy 
landlords who prey on the poorest of the 
poor turn up for the parties and festivities 
nd celebrations which go on (and on. 
despite all the rats and lice and turds and 
stink, They say the people of Calcutta were 
scandalized by Lapierre’ unremitting, tale 
‘of sewage, but better that he be drummed 
out of the lodge by PEN for setting, up a 
dozen chatacters who are so wonderfully 
good you just want to strangle their asses, 


Joy and woe march across the pages with the 
benign predictability of the waves on 
Surfers Lake Park in Tucson, 

being exposed to the Indian 


and forever 


Wisdom of the ‘When the d 
hoi, the tiger sheaths its claws” City of Joy 
ain't exactly lunchtime stuif, for, nothing 
clse, Lapierre has one talent; that is. of 
dredging up stomach-ehurning detail 
Inv few days the slum was sulonerged 
oemeath a fake of excrement. Blocked by 
mountains of dung from the ctl sheds, 
the open denins overflowed, spilling out 
the blackish, stinking stream. tntothe tor: 
vid, static air, the 
able stench, borne upceari on the smoke of 
the chulas, To top it all, the month of 
May ended with a terribie premonsoon 
storm, during which te level of the 
trains a the latrines rse by almost two 
feet in ome night, The corpses of dogs, 
rats, scorpions, and thotestnds of cock 
roaches bogan to float around in the foul 
sludge, People even save several goats and 
buffalo drifting through the elleycaus 
with belles inflated Uke a balloon 
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‘THE ARTISTRY OF THE ENGLISH WATCH, by 
Cedric Jagger. Charles E. Tuttle, Box 410, 
Ratland, Vermont, 1988, The Italians inven 
ted the watch at the time of the first voyage 
cof Columbus, and not a few writers have 
drawn parallels between the resulting dis 
ccoveries. Marshall McLuhan seid that the 
invention of the timepiece was a method for 
‘dividing space into equal segments” but 
Krishnamurti says it merely refers to physi- 
cal change and movement. The early watch 
designers were mainly German and French: 
the first German watches employed a 
‘twenty-four hour dial, a hole drilled in the 
bottom so the alarm could be heard, and 
raised touchpins 50 one could tell time in 
the dark. (It was very nigrescent in those 
days. That's why they called them ‘The 
Dark Ages.” Las Vegas hadn't been inven: 
ted.) The early French watches were spher 
cal witha “more refined decoration.” Queen, 
izabeth’s inventory listed twenty-four 


key mechanical developmen ary for 
the timepieces were 2 spirall 
the coiled spring) and the joliot (a dumbbell 
lance — the frst true eseapement mecha. 


nism.) Watches were ologantly embellished: 


they were seen as another form of jewelry 
The Artistry of the English Watch does not 
merely give us timepieces, it illustrates 
cathicking engraved cases, works 


nd “ garnitures” (elaborate 


keys, faces, 
hain devices for holding keys, decorative 
emblems, and even smalle 


watches.) The 
jor example 


color plates given show us 


astonishing floral dials fr 
seventeenth century. One 
h make 


London wi William Anthony 


shows an ele of form and 
object (the hands expand and contract to 
match the length of the eval face). We won. 
dler that people would ever strren 
lovelies for the drab and tickless electron 


these 
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OY VITAL RESERVES, by Willian James. 
Christian Classies, Box 30, Wes 
Maryland; 1988. To some of us, reading any 


thing by William James (or brother Henry) 


‘ould be compared to a weeklong con 
ference in Indianapolis with Rotary Interna 
ional. O% 


ists of ty 


Vitel Reseroes Wolies this: it eor 
essays: one dealing with what 
the other 


they used tocall “mental hygiene 
Where does such energy come trom? How 
‘ean we access i? Is thata picce of spinech on 
Your front tooth? 

Fear—of spinach, and other things 
is one way to create such energy, James 
explains, Brandy another Opium, extreme 
duress, and, 
ime effect. He cites a friend whe 
had spent thirteen months studying Hatha 


Yoga: 
nothing és mare remark ia 
inged moral fone with “port 
situation. A profound medication 
unguestionabdy occurred in the run. 
of his mental machinery. The gear 
i a 
Long betore Orestes Caldwell end The Powe 
f Positive Thinking, the philosopher was 


bserving “the mind-cure movement,” the 


for “learthought” (which he defines a 
the “selF-suggestion of inferiority’) Wit 


Dr Thomas Hyslop as stating that “the best 


sp-producing agent which his practice 
di 
with that 


he-century optimism, 
ase, machines will do 
ke, man will become mor 


GLASS EYES, 1929" BY HERBERT BAYER FROM HERBERT BAYER: THE COMPLETE WORK 


BY ARTHUR A. COHEN, MIT PRESS; 1984 


Withow a prepared in 
quid form fron the demiea o 
‘i f 

fh ¢ brief, but strong pr 

isionary ability of W H 


eae ad 


‘musical ability of his son Harey 
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THE FABER BOOK OF SEDUCHIONS. exited 
y Jenny Newman. Faber & Faber, 1988. 
Seduction has he 


hh han to pul 


it out, get rid of the dross: emphasize the 


meat, 0 to speak, In lesser hands, it just 
might be too tawdry — but Ms. Newma 
has good taste and an even bet 


4 r 
aia from Lord B wan, where ou 
droll author pretends shock at the event 
4 Julia sate with Ju, half cob 
nd half retiring from t t 
leading, to the final wit 


A fitle st aay end ite 
And whispering “Lil 7 


have read long ago and forgotten; or those 


we've never run across before. From the for 
mer category is the scene from Sons a 
Lovers with the cheery tree — so rich with 
the symbolism that Lawrence loved — Paul 


unde 
Then there's Sylvia Plath’ drenched scene of 
the loss of the maidenhead, taken from The 
Bell Jar: 
the stories of Hoo-stained bridal shee 
id capsules of red ink bestowed on 
ready deflowered brides floated b 


jow much 1 
sing the towel, It 

that the blood was my 

n't possibly be a virgin 

rove. Lil ino the dark. felt part 


ath scone 
There w thing i 

i ike Chinese drag 
reer) 


1 New Dy 
hard Walte 


SEXUAL FRIENDSHLP: 
Relationships, by Bi 


play. Further, we are stuck in a society tha 


Femands monogamous relationship: 


al 
ni 


plur 


wed.” Monogar 


exists “ina minority of the world’s cul: 
points out variant 
the Muria-Gond of 


Central India. ‘communities 


a lange dormitory where children 
their fourth or fifth bi 
nd boys move into the communal home 


and 


maintain 


Ihe effect? 

To the Muria, sex isin 

Members of the ghotul 

Girls and boys aciueve a le Hi 
Can you imagine setting up a ghotul in Pa 


‘or Philadelphia, Peoria, Pough- 


keepsie—asa cure for juvenile delinquency 
(there is na juvenile delinquency in these 


fou imagine asking the 


of India)? Car 


Department of Soc 


tr operation? Can you imagine what the 


tate attorney-general would be saying t 

you as he led you away? Can you imagine 

‘hat the newspapers would be calling you 

und your school, and your fellow teachers 

Can you imagine how mercilessly the chil 
woul cial 

rkers, the 

mal man woul ¥ 

than cl 


SHLHOUETTES IV AMERICS, £790 - 14054 
Collectors’ Guide me J Ril 
sm Press, Box 122, Burlington, Verma 
They were named after Etienne de Si 
ouette, French fin ter who was a 
veapskate: thus, a silho ninexpe 
trait. The golden years were from 
1790 to 1840, and the artists were often 
rent drummers, going from town to tow 
ere were three mairy methods of making 
¢ pictures: hollow cut, in which a Panto 
seaph (a mechanical thingumabob) traces 
the face onto piece of dark paper —which 
sas then reworked by the artist: a cutand 


lack 


pe 


where the artist 


painted silhouette 


collects these p 


cissored piec 


‘WILD GAME COOKE 
Companion, by Carol V, Wary. Countryman 
Press, Woodstock, Vermont: 1988 (Second. 
Edition), The “Brunswick Stew Normandy” 
includes @ squirrel, a rabbit, a pheasant, a 
Pound of venison, a half-cup milkweed 
shoots and one-half cup of brandy. We'd 
Suggest forgetting about all exceptthe latter 
Ms. Wary, obviously the Pantagruel of Lard 
schaft Kichen, 48 given to boiling up phea- 
sant, squab, quail, and ruffed grouse —- and 
as well, bear, elk, caribou, antelope, whole 
beeves, and, presumably, rhinascer. 
loose Roast.” she calls for 
 four-pound section of moose, but doesn't 
Suggest what to do with the other 796 
Pounds, “ear Chili” calls for “two to three 
pounds of bear roast,” but doesn’t mention 
the 6,000 square foot meat freezer she 
obviously keeps brimming with 
humongous Ursus’ tums, thighs and 
tongues. There’s no beartail stew here, but 
there are “Old English Bear Sandwiches,’ 
“Venison Cocktail Meatballs,” “Venison Pot 
Pie,” “Antelope Paprikash” —and for those 
who want to set thoir sights alittle lower — 

‘kled Nasturtium Buds.” Her recipes for 
turkey are notable (she suggests stuffing 
bacon under the skin to keep the breasts 
‘moist and tender, while giving it 2 smoky 
favor; she also cooks it in Vermouth, which 

ht curl all the short hairs out there in the 
North Forty). Her recipe for “Florida 
Gumbo” would have our Great Aunt Rhea 
spinning about in her grave: Ms. Wary calls 
for two “large wild ducks.” Rhea always 
made do with ten crabs, fifty shrimp, 
bushel of okra. The quackers she s 
the side 


wassers. In the: 


1 WS LOOKING POR A STREET, by Charies 

illeford. Countryman Press, Woodstock 
VI; 1988. Willeford wrote twenty novels 
before his death last ye 
biography — at 
zero to fifteen. He was a young vagabond 
and his story smells like he tossed it off in a 
weekend, Trains, EI Paso, cowboy hats, Lo: 
Angeles in the early 
panhandling 


This is his auto- 


st of his time from age 


depression, 


0 ding 


urage L could 


shat | did — 1 didn't let anybendy get 
me. I asked everyone ‘who came by fo 


the most w 


ly prospects. If I was 
om aehert I asked for meg, | 
asked for a cigarette. If I wesn’t 
cigarette, Lashed for a match. anc failing 
0 get a match, I reould ask for directs 

OF the time. It becomes a matter of pe 
verse pride lo get something frome these 
strang 


turned do 


your Fellow Americans. even if 


it is only a curse 
Was Looking fora Street does have sentiment 
that straight-edged, no frills sentiment 
that Americ 

nonetheless, a litle thin in the insight, 
wisdom and feeling department. 


writers so much favor. It is, 


“v 


TIE ELE LADY'S HANDS, by John Chain 
pagne. Lyle Stuart; 1988. I you can imagine, 
the plot line of this dog has to do with 
whether the gay hero will or willnot consent 
(o visit his lover’ circle-jerk club during Sat 
lurday Nite Visitors’ Open House, As you 
can guess, things get sticky — even out-of 
hand — but it’ just not encugh to keep this, 
from being, merely Another Failed Pud Tale 


‘THE OWL. OF MINERLA, by James Laughlin 
Copper Canyon Press, Box 271, Port Town 
send, Washington; 1987. Anyone who 
Quotes from Donizetti, Shakespeare, Sap 
pho, Ovid, and Juvenal can’t be all that bad 
‘only a little precious and Laughlin in his 
eo-cummings way isa little precious some. 
times a litte funny always breathless And 
anyone who publishes twelve of 

orsogive 

and Latins trying hard to tell us something, 
and perhaps that someth 

very learned, this poetry business, and we 


poems in French othersiin Italian 


had better study very hard to bea literate as, 
this literate man who not only imitates but 
actually met Ezra Pound! in 1934 in Rapall 
and maybe Ez was right 
You said I was such a terrible poet 1 had 
beter become a publisher, a profession 
ih you inferred required mo talent annd 
only limited intelli 
Fun is probably what Laughlin is best at 
nd when he is not tzying too hard, he can 


blend the ancient, supremely 


‘Cuckoo, jug: 


we, to-witta-woo!”), add some ludicrou: 
Skelton 
Warbetyinge in the vl 
Dug, dug, lug, jug 
With duck! chuck! cue! chuck 


Mix in a dash of The Wasie Land 
And still she cried, anc stil the world 
Thug Jug’ to dirty oar 


and come out with 


Kulehur 
wien I hough! ny New 


York Times this mor 


ing I noticed on the 


learned journal call 
at Jugs The World's 


Dirties Tit-mag ok 
Jug Lag to dirty ears 


The title is drawn from Hegel, referring to 
wisdom that becomes the commion property 
ofall once it becomes stale. Or, a8 a popular 
shrink once said, “The ‘Truth surfaces but 
‘once and disappears; the Lies go.on forever 

*v 


AW ABUNDANT 
B. Brown, Signature; 1988. This biography 
tells the life story of one of the “Twelve 
Apostles” of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints. Brown was a highly respected mem 
ber of the Church, an attorney, a family 
‘man, and a one-time member of the Utah 
State Liquor Control Commission, with a 
taste for equestrian pursuits, Indeed, one of 
the few emotional passages in An Alwundant 
Life concerns the surprise sale of his favorite 
horse (“Steamboat”) for a price he thought 
‘would be too high” Like a careful Mor 
however, he never let love get in the 
Way of a good deal, Later, hearing the horse 
was nearby, he 

went over to his carey 

inthe stabte 


nl fr th 
‘went in anid sowed ei 
yume. The horse jumped as though 
been shot. I put my a 
id wept like a boy, 


around his neck 


Booby Brown is more given to passion for 
ungulates than humans. Although he coun, 
men during the (wo world wars, ther 
rd of his suggesting that his charges 
ink for a moment of honoring Luke 
laithew 5.39, or Exodus 20:3. Like 
most religionists, he buys into the idea that 
such radical injunctions as turns 
cheek have fo be abrogated in f 


selled thousands of young Mi 


tian Humility. Brow 


tine executive 
Just a month after arriving on England, 
man had his wife and 
fover on the piano benci im my fro 
room, that he wows going 1 jail, ad that 
therefore my lense was bok W this 
peal husbind fd wanted to kill his 


wife you could think ke might fave taker 
heer outside instead of mussing our font 


The Mormon Church was founded by a 
admitted by even his more 


genius, who, 
ardent followers, scratched up the concept 
fof polygamy to treat his own 


itch. joseph Smith was the jimmy Swag: 
oof his day, complete with instructions from. 
the divine, which, combined with his com- 
siderable and persuasive powers (earthly 
and olympian), won the ladies and bull- 
dozed the opposition, The church he left 
behind is more than paradoxical. Blacksand 
‘women were and are treated as ninth-class 
citizens, It is hard for non-Mormons to fee! 
any fondness for these Aposties — twelve 
tunsmiling old goats who are presumed by 
their Stokes to know with such certitude 
exactly what the Lord has in mis 
rest of us confused, egregious sinners 
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THE MORMON MURDERS: A True Story of 
Greed, Forgery. Deceit, and Death, by Ste. 
Ven Naifeh and Gregory White Smith 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson; 1988. We sup: 
pose you'd have to go some to tell a tale of 
the Mormon Church and, in the process 
keep the reader from falling over into the 
arms of Morpheus. However, Naifeh and 
‘Smith, two New York attorneys, have done 
it —and we wonder how in hell they and 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson can do it and not 
get their buns sued for ten million in 
Gamages by the theopaths of Salt Lake City 
"The center of the storm, as you may recall, 
‘was one Mark Hofinann whe exploded sev. 
cal people in 1985in an attempt to keep the 
lid ona very dicey series of forgenes he had 
produced and marketed to the Mormon 
Church and some of their most affluent 
members. Not only is the tale itself a hum: 
dinger, equally engrossing are the history of 
the church, the details of the character of 
Hofmann, and the tale of his uncanny abil 
ity to gull a more-than-paranoid church 
hierarchy, with its hundreds of experts on 
documents, church history, and handwrit 
ing. Thisis how a forged letter from an early 


Mormon, one Martin Harris, is descri 
her 
Annunciation, if the Apostles had po 
letters homme about the Last Supper, if 


soldier guarding Christ’ tomb hadi writ 
fen a memoir, that's how tmportant 
Harris's letter was, Here for the first tim 


Martins Harris of I 


Hofmann’s come the had 
0 the highest officials of the Church) 
came about, the authors explait 
the Me 


like rise and fall 


mon Church, more than most, hasa 


already merred with n 


ler, forgery 
fraud, boundless lust, betrayal, and 
porwer politics — to say nothing of poly 
famy. With a history like that, it wasn’t 
surprising thatthe Church in which Mark 
Hofman grew up, was, to put it mildly, 
ambivalent ebout its past. Rather Huan 

study history, Mormon historians pre 

ferred to rewrite it — or just forget it 
The Mormon Murders would be nothing if it 
were simply Church-bashing. But the 
‘authors show the good with the bad — and 
seem to grieve with the real victims of this 
tale — that i, the good and faithful Mor- 
mons who were had not only by Hofmann, 
but by the County prosecutor's office 
(Hofmann was allowed to plea bargain; the 
case never went to trial), the FBI (which 
refused to release key documents), the 
media (church-owned television stations 
down-played certain key aspects of the 
case), but most of all, the Church itself 
Despite their alleged close dealings with a 


nnvicted forger, felon, and murderer, three 
of the Mormon “Counsel Hugh Pin 
jock, Francis and Gordor 


Hinckley — have been since promoted to 


Gibbons 


high positions of authority 
eee 


FLOWERS PROM THE ROVAL GARDENS OF 
KEW. by Ruth L, A. Stiff, University Press of 
New England; 1988, Two hundr 
illustrations are included in this compile 
tion: seventy, mostly in color. Even those of 
tus who find Mowers an extoliated exhorts: 
tive execrative extravagancy of nature will 
bbe moved by the hairy late-night movie 
monster Papiiopedilum fairrieanum 
lewd, loving Artocarpus incist, or th 
and simpl sa, The sixteen 
illustrators preparing drawings tor Kew 
Magazine (from whence these come) had 1 
choase color emphasis, layout, background 
illustration, and peripheries, and their 
works ore not without a simple and direct 
arifulness. Ms. Stiff has chosen drawings 
for aesthetic merit as well as appropriate 
illustration of plant types, and please don't 
sat the Streptocarpus saxorum! 


J years of 


“Anennone buch 


ey 


“HELLO, ROOM SERVICE? 
SEND UP A NAKED LUNCH." 


NINCIDENT DURING WILLIAM Burroughs’ recent visit to 

Seattle that | still find amusing occurred while I was 

ordering dinner over the phone in his hotel suite. 

There were four of us who cach wanted something 
different off the room service menu. Getting the options 
straight, down to the salad dressings, drinks and des- 
serts, was vexing me because the woman on the other end 
of the line was so hard-nosed she wasn’t listening. After 
many repetitions, and far too much decision making all 
around, she finally got the order right and read it back to 
me. I verified it and then asked this pill to please send up a 
bib and a booster chair “for the enfant terrible.” Burroughs 
heard this from across the room and snapped, “Don’t be 
silly!” At the time I was stung, but now I realize that what 
the man may lack in levity he more than makes up for with 
patience, 

Besides dinner, something Burroughs jis terribly 
serious about these days is his art. Earlier in the afternoo 
I'd taken him and his secretary, James Grauerholz, out to 
Daniel Smith Inc. shopping for materials. On the way he 
asked me why I thought some famous artists had_pri- 
vately expressed their concern at his being taken seriously 
as a painter now. Rather than remind him of his bad 


NUMBER 


marksmanship in the unfortunate matter of his late wife, | 
offered that they may have found his framed gunshot 
holes an expedient alternative to skills they'd spent their 
lives developing. | added they might also be more than a 
little sore over all the publicity heS received since he 
started combining target practice with painting, 
Personally I think its dandy he found a new enthusi- 
asm that’s obviously going to prolong his vitality, What 
interests me most about Burroughs’ art, though, is how 
its being marketed. The brains behind that belong to 
James Grauerholz whom 1 found anything but the 
Svengali he tends to come across as in films and inter- 
views. In the elegant monograph that accompanied the 
shows in Amsterdam and London (Willian Burroughs 
Painting, Suzanne Biederberg Gallery, Amsterdam; 1988) 
Grauerholz has traced Burroughs’ late blooming art 
career to the influence of his lifelong friend, Brion Gysin, 
and (dig this) Mark Tobey. Gysin’s interest in Tobeys 
“white writing” is acknowledged as an indirect impetus 
in the assaults he and Burroughs launched in the early 
fifties on the dividing lines between painting and writ- 
ing. Despite what anyone may think of Burroughs the 
artist, Grauerholz has firmly placed him ata pivotal point 


THIRTEEN 
a 


in contemporary art history which has been radicalized 
by succeeding generations of Pop, environmental, perfor- 
mance and conceptual artists. As Burroughs Boswell for 
the last fourteen years, Grauerholz has kept him aligned 
and engaged with this cross-pollinating spawn. His dedi- 
cation has put the seventy-four year old Beatnik fossil over 
the pop icon threshold where the wild amorphousness of 
his early writing, and now his paintings, continue to 
seem suddenly apropos of anything ax courant. 

‘A good case can be made for Burroughs’ influence on 
everything from Heavy Metal culture to semiotics, but 
bless his heart, his paintings look like a maniacal Scouting 
project. There no lack of promise here, but there's also no 
signature style, either, unless it the burlesque of second- 
hand abstract expressionist tums suddenly terminated by 
buckshot. At their best they resemble the work of a giddy 
novice of the sort who might expound the subtle workings 
of his talent to the town clerk, who listens to him open- 
mouthed and still can’t decide if he's in the presence of 2 
humbug or a genius. 

“Tony Shafrazi believes Burroughs’ work is informed 
by the latter. His debt show opened at Shafrazi’s SoHo 
gallery last year along, with illustrations created by Keith 
Haring for a deluxe edition of Brion Gysiné final book. 
Shafrazi’s notoriety as an astute impresario of art trends 
stems from his promotions of “graffiti art,” but before he 
became a successful New York dealer he hung his name 
on the perfidious defacement of Picasso's Guernica while 
it stil hung at MOMA. Burroughs’ first show at the Tony 
Shafrazi Gallery was seriously received with positive 
reviews in the international art press, but I didn’t trust 
myself to discuss that after the gaffe I'd made at dinner. 

When the conversation interests him enough to join 
in, Burroughs starts pitching about like a marionette. 
Watching his assortment of tics as he went on at length 
about the crows in Vancouver that had pecked at his 
pantlegs was like ricling out an earthquake in Doodyville. 
When he finally settled into a chair with a drink, I got a 
chance to ask if he ever feels challenged by superior writ 
ing when he runs across it. “Challenged? I'm not chal- 
lenged by better writers,” he replied. “Imay tip my hat to 
Joseph Conrad, but I don't stop him for a match. I can 
only work with what I've got.” My question was a round: 
about way of trying to find out how he approaches his 
painting without getting pressed for an opinion of it 
Now that he's being consulted as a visual artist, I wanted 
to know who he respected. Grauetholz. tosses names 
about with the ease of a juggler, but Burroughs on art 
always goes back to Gysin. “I've known a hell of a lot of 
people and even loved a few, but the only man I've ever 
had any respect foris Brion Gysin.” When I asked if Gysin 
had ever casually passed him a paintbrush in the course of 
their long collaboration he said that he never had, | got the 
impression from the tone of his voice that for him to have 
asked for one would have somehow been a breach of 
etiquette, Since Gysin’s death in 1986 in Paris, Burroughs 
has been proceeding as an autodidact 

During my weekend stint with the “Wild Boys 


ne 


FESSENDEN 


found the energy that surrounds Burroughs super- 
charged. Information is the currency and trading was 
brisker than anything I'm normally accustomed to. Hav- 
ing never been privy to that kind of rarified celebrity 
action before, of course I kept worrying about my provin- 
ality, Those fears were put to rest with the arrival of 
‘Adam Block, a sometime Seattlite and mutual friend, who 
showed up from San Francisco and turned the scene 
going on between Burroughs’ various engagements 
around town into a combination tea dance and demoli- 
tion derby. His bad manners and even worse driving 
saved the day for me. If the old man was going to have to 
suffer a fool on this gig, I knew the moment I mistook 
‘Adam's septumless nose for a piece of zany folk art at 
Burroughs gallery opening, it wasn’t going to be me 
again, 


(CHARLES KRAFFT 


MONA LISA JUMPING 


She is such a willing victim, 

Too nice a girl to be married to me. 

In the orphanage 

She asked her friends to ride their bikes 
(Over her toes while she 

Stood patiently holding her forged 
Birth certificate; 

Then, perhaps, an afternoon at 

The bottom of the lake 

Looking for her parents, 


Now, once, or twice a year, usually on Sunday 
(When there’s a game on!) 

She leaves me a note that reads, 

Sell the house, sell the cas, sell the kids 
And climbs up on the roof, 

Sitting up for a few minutes 

Savoring the months ahead an crutches 
(The extra parking spaces!) 

‘Thon jumps ten feet, without a parachute, 
Without a care in the world 

And lands face down 

In the outline I've drawn. 


FRED HOFFMAN 


OLD MONEY 


‘The Mythology of America’s Upper Class 


BY NELSON W. ALDRICH, JR. KNOPF; 1988, 


N OLD MONEY NELSON Aldrich performsa graceful and 
circular meditation on how inherited riches are 
dlothed in myth and custom. He reveals how the rich 


suffer social embarrassment and ambivalence 


endure problems of monetary freedom and identity, 
and battle enemies bent on destroying Old Money's 
virtues: “loyalty, modesty, magnanimity, generosity, 
sportsmanship, and so on.” 

And you thought you had it bad. 

Luckily, those last virtues are infrequent among the 
other classes and they only have to deal with social 
embarrassment and ambivalence, etc, while experienc- 
ing various, lesser degrees of power and/or wealth. But 
on Old Money's gilded stage, such social pornography 
hovers in the wings. Aldrich’s easy style proves divert- 
ing enough so the unjust and habitual abuse of others 
under capitalism largely remains filed under “Sins of 
My Ancestors.” More seriously, inside Aldrich’ per- 
sonal meditation, Old Money presents an apology for 
compassion to the rich. 

Aldrich titles his last chapter “Hemingway's Curse’ 
and quotes F. Scott Fitzgerald's lines, “Let me tell you 
about the very rich, they are different from you and 
me,” along with Hemingway’s rejoinder, “Yes, they 
have more money.” Aldrich claims the number one 
problem of wealth is image. “The only thing America 
sees in its Old Rich is their riches.” Believers in the 
American dream of upward social mobility can’t help 
but resent fat capitalists, while at the same time longing, 
to join whatever class is above them. Thus they subject 
their psyches to a classic double bind of secretly hating 
their dreams, 

But Aldrich has his own double bind. To remedy 
their poor image, he wants the old rich to indulge in 
Public relations, a grievous violation of their ideal of 
modesty as represented by the big houses they live in, 
way back out of sight behind the trees and hills and 
mountains 

This call for an outbreak of social concern over the 
wealthy set’s problems charms with its absurdity. To 
disguise this quixotic notion, Aldrich’s argument cir- 
cles, weaving in cogent and entertaining examples from 
his own privileged life and interviews with other rich 
folks. For their common prime enemy he singles out 
“Market Man” and this is how he castigates Ronald 
Reagan as the point guard for such people. 

Seldom in history has patrician trusteeship had to suffer 
more vulgar, more insistent, or more destructive 
offenses against its ethos than during the administration 
of Ronald Reagan. In his Presidency a secretary of the 
interior gleefully opened the national parks and forests 
to the marketplace, and ar: EPA administrator opened 
the environment to further pollution, and a secretary of 
education heaped ridicule on Harvard. Toward the end, 
Reagan went so far as to support a withdravoal of the gift 
of free admission to the Statue of Liberty, the only 
national symbol of magnanimity, hospitality, and 
iftedness in the United States. This nauseating perfor- 
‘mance was a perfect example of what happens when the 
entrepreneurial imagination runs amok, conscious of 
neither society or posterity, 

One wishes that Aldrich had picked a little more 
compelling and urgent final example than free admis- 
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sion to our Statue of Liberty. Of course, he ignores why 
such symbolic gestures are exactly why middle-class 
America loved Ronald Reagan. He celebrated our 
national envy of power and wealth paradoxically by 
robbing the citizenry of its accumulated power and 
assets held in trust by the government and lavishing it 
on his cronies. The public was free to imagine that they 
could be next in line — let it trickle down, massa! — since 
those same bagmen displayed little class distinction 
from themselves. 

The choice of the Statue of Liberty anecdote is tell- 
ing because statues are very important to a mentality 
like Aldrich’s, not only because they portray so many of 
the old money’ dead relatives across our fair land, but 
because symbols function for the rich to protect, com- 
fort and insulate them. Aldrich laments that as long as 
the old money good guys stay out of the public eye, with 
only symbols for PR, “then the class is available to 
others only in the commercial model” and thus subject 
to the manipulations of the dreaded Market Man 

With a laudable passion Aldrich calls for a return of 
pieias in the public behavior of the old rich, “the spirit of 
loyalty in the fulfillment of recognized obligations.” 
This is probably what George Bush, old money all the 
way, meant when he spoke about a thousand points of 
light during the last Presidential campaign. What such a 
notion means to our citizens’ decaying daily life is, I 
Suspect, nothing. The continuing enslavement of our 
Psyches, political system and public resources to our 
defense department depends largely on the manipula- 
tion of symbolic thought since that is the easiest to 
corrupt. Our current national addiction to image solu- 
tions for real problems will continue unabated as Amer- 
ica is sold out from under its citizens so the old rich, 
among others, can live off the interest from the interest 
on their investments, 


KEITH ABBOTT 


PARING TO EAT 
ITS OWN FOOT 
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EATING WITH 
ESSENGELD: A DIET 
GAINS CURRENCY 


VERYONE’S HEARD THE COMEDIAN’S quip that with 

the prices of food today, it’s cheaper to eat money. A 

group of disciples of the eccentric Professor 

Essengeld in Newton, Massachusetts is putting this 
canard into practice. I say “disciples” because their 
enthusiasm borders on the religious. Their central prin- 
ciple, if true, warrants this devotion: Essengeld’s claim 
that the key to nutrition is not protein, fats or carbohy- 
drates, but minerals, and that the readiest source of 
these minerals is one’s change purse. 

Essengelds followers, though zealous, recognize 
that this diet requires a major change in lifestyle for 
most. They suggest interested people begin by shred- 
ding a dolar into their salad. If they find this beneficial, 
they should purchase an Essengeld Moneygrinder, a 
machine which reduces metal to their diet. Gradually, 
they should increase the proportion of money to food 
and decrease the denomination. In a doctrine remini- 
scent of the Sermon on the Mount, the group holds that 
the most nutrition resides in coins of the lowest mone- 
tary value. Essengeld himself claims to have subsisted 
solely on pennies for the past five years. All this can be 
found in greater detail in Essengeld’s book, The Easy 
Money Diet (Pocket Books; 1977). 

Hans Essengeld’s diet has a dramatic origin. A Ger- 
man dissident, he hid from the Nazis for six weeks in 
the attic of a sympathetic family in Berlin. The house 
was under such tight surveillance that the inhabitants 
were unable to communicate with him. Essengeld ran- 
sacked the attic for food, but could only find stacks of 
currency left from the inflation of the Twenties. Desper- 
ate from hunger, he began eating them. To his surprise, 
after six weeks of the diet he felt better than ever. 

Finally able to escape, Essengeld fled Germany, 
cating his way through the currencies of Europe. In 
1943, he settled in the United States, which he claims 
has the world’s tastiest money supply. He began report- 
ing his findings, which gradually earned him a small 
band of followers — anda larger group of detractors 

Professor Essengeld, originally trained as a physi- 
cist, is a tall, redfaced man, nearly bald, with a gentle 
humor. “People have al sorts of ideas about money,” he 
says. “They say it’s the root of all evil. We say it’s the fruit 
of all health.” 

He smiles the smile of a man who expects to be 
misunderstood. “I wouldn't have believed it myself. All 
Tecan say is ‘Try it” 

Essengeld’ followers, who number about thirty, 
are mostly in their middle twenties. The ones [met were 
soft-spoken and well groomed, as if consciously pro- 
jecting an appearance of normality. Some have devel- 
oped a trace of a German accent from association with 
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the professor. They speak of their diet with sincerity 

and humor. “Ihave a yen for Japanese food tonight,” | 
heard one say, as the rest dissolved into laughter. Sev- 
eral of their cars bore the bumper sticker, "CHANGE 
YOUR DIET — DIET ON YOUR CHANGE.” A few staff 
the main office of their organization, The Council On 
Intelligent Nutrition (COIN). Others build or sell 
Moneygrinders, and some work at local coin shops. 

1 allowed them to conduct me to the small 
luncheonette they operate on the ground floor of their 
office — The Casheteria. There I feasted on a Greek 
salad —tomato, lettuce, pepper, olive, feta cheese and a 
pulverized 2 Drachma piece — along with a mock ham- 
burger stuffed with penny dust, which they call “The 
Copper Whopper.” (I chose the latter over “The Quarter 
Pounder’ on the advice that pennies taste like fish, 
quarters like asparagus.) For dessert we retired to the 
“After Dinner Mint,” a small machine which turns out 
coins bearing the likeness of none other than Professor 
Essengeld. 

Finding the meal invigorating, if indigestible, I 
returned to the Professor to ask my most difficult ques- 
tion. “Some legal experts claim your diet violates the 
law — that itis illegal to eat money. How do youanswer 
that?” 

“We are the true patriots,” Professor Essengeld 
replied brightly, “Many say they love America, but only 
we put our money where our mouth is.” 

— SPARROW 
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MASTERPIECES 


Histories and Views 
Of Public Sculpture 
In New York City 


BY DONALD MARTIN REYNOLDS. MACMILLAN; 1989 


T FIRST (AND LAST) flip, we get the impression that 
New York City is one elegant statuary, a Palazzo 
degli Uffizi jammed with busts of Franklin, no- 
lipped Andrew Jackson, Jefferson, Henry Ward 
Beecher, doughboys, panels, arches, apses, terra cotta, 
rose windows, lions, gargoyles, kings, eagles, portals, 
diptychs, cellae, columns, gollums, and clocks. Get the 
picture? No, you dor’t, because the Big Apple aint that 
way. Mr Reynolds wants us to believe that NYC is the 
New Florence/Rome/Constantinople; that behind the 
camera are peaceful marble-paved avenues crowded 
strolling sandal-clad philosophers with hands to 
chins, mmming, instead of the noisy, dirty (ete.), over= 
populated Pamplona of the Art World that it is. 

Who is our learned guide? The current occupant of 
the musical chair of Art History at City University, Fair- 
field University, and Columbia. He also “lectures to 
corporations.’ Need we say more? Some of us have 
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sisters and beautiful cousins that live in that City, and 
we should warn them where not to go and what not to 
read on quiet Sunday mornings. 

Frederick MacMonnies shows Boauty perusing the ele- 

ant space in front of the library as Minewa perused the 

wonders wrought by the kick of the horse's hoof — the 
ancient groves of the forest renewed, the slopes grassy 

‘again, and the caves redolent with colorful flowers. As 

the waters flowing from the Hippocrene were the source 

of poetic inspiration in anciont times, s0 MacMonnies's 

fountain on Fifth Avenue symbolizes the sources of 

inspiration within this remarkable institution 
That kind of writing one finds on Walkman tours of the 
Met, or overheard on a spin through the Guggenheim, 
droned by a skinny, pale Mod gir! toa group of conven. 
tioneer bricklayers. Museum lectures like this have 
been known to induce Park Avenue dowagers fresh 
from a depilatory bodywax in the Village to begin slick- 
ing down their full length fox fur sugo dal sotto. 

But we read on. Perhaps the beauty of the Church 
of Saint Bartholomew will inspire Reynolds. But no, 
he’s too used to lecturing to the brain-dead. Caption 

The prophet Isaiah is portrayed wwith sword and book — 

identifying attributes. 

Caption: 
The bronze doors carry narrative and symbolic 
elements. 

Reynolds is lost, he lacks real scope: no work exists 
beyond the focal length of his specialty’s specs 
Nowhere are we told, for example, that the Nevelson 
Plaza (near Wall Street) isthe best post-industrial equi 
alent to a meditation grove, and the only place to be in 
the dawn of a weekend morning. Or that artists from 
Alphabet City decorate streetside cement plant boxes 
with mosaics made of mirror fragments, glass, colored 
plastic bits, paste jewelry, sheet metal, bone, and other 
indigenous material. Saepe bona materia cessat sine 
arti 


— MAX DUNSEATH 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
THE MAN 
AND THE ARTIST 


BY STEPHEN B. OATES. HARPER & ROW, 1987. 


[AULKINER ELUDES BIOGRAPHERS. NO recounting of the 
‘uneventful facts of his public life seems to capture 
that private world in which he lived. Neither Step- 
hen Oates’ new, anecdotal biography nor Joseph 
Blotner’s scholarly, two-volume compendium of facts 
give us much sense of what Faulkner was like. 
Faulkner was the son of Mr. Compson and Addie 
Bundren: an alcoholic, disappointed father, who could 
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measure the decline of family expectations by his own 
steady slide from young operator of a family owned 
railroad to not-so-young manager of a livery stable to 
middle-aged functionary in a large state university;and 
a stoical, grimly loyal mother who clung more tightly to 
her children as her marriage failed. A child could not 
love one parent without offending the other, and 
Faulkner quite early discovered that there was a better 
world than the one in which unresolvable demands 
were imposed on him by his parents. That world at first 
was the world of his grandfather's stories, in which 
glamorized Faulkners played a large part, and later the 
larger world of literature, By adolescence, Faulkner had 
withdrawn from the rancorous chaos that surrounded 
him and begun to spend his time in imaginative 
activities — drawing and writing — which allowed him 
to order his world. He was shy, proud, taciturn, preoc- 
cupied and aloof. Schoolmates described him as 
“almost inert” and “the laziest boy | ever saw.” His 
proclivity for playing both the dandy and the tramp 
earned him the nickname “Count No-count." 

Role-playing was a kind of compulsion. He was 
fond of presenting himself asa variety of contradictory 
characters: the tragically wounded war hero or devii- 
may-care-stunt pilot; the well-brushed aristocrat and 
bowler-hatted, umbrella-toting anglophile; the loafer 
who would take any job that came to hand, from run. 
ning rum to stoking coal; and the gallus-snapping sod- 
buster who couldn’t see much past the rump of his mule 
and whose interests were limited to moonshine, crops 
and the weather, approximately in that order 

Occasionally he would tip his hand and let usin on 
the tall tale, as when he claimed to be the offspring of a 
black slave and an alligator, both named Gladys Rock, 
and to have two brothers, Walter E. Traprock and 
Eaglerock, an airplane. Oates’ biography helps us sepa- 
rate the large amount of fiction from the small amount 
of fact behind each of these roles, but does not explain 
why Faulkner made up these stories about himself in 
the first place 


Part of the reason was, of course, that pleasure so 
close to the heart of a good novelist, the sheer pleasure 
of lying. Starting from an imaginary moment, the 
muddy drawers of alittle girl climbing down a pear tree 
forexample, the storyteller creates a pattern of events so 
compelling as to make it impossible, or at least undesir- 
able, to question the truth of the original lie. In this way, 
the imagined pattern displaced the dull and shabby 
facts of life, and fiction became a means for conveying 
what Faulkner would, in his old-fashioned phrase, call 
“the verities of the heart.” To this way of thinking, 
biography is a kind of philistine nuisance which keeps 
interrupting the artist to ask if the events really 
occurred and if the facts can be corroborated by more 
than one source. Biography could never comprehend 
that truth that lies not in the sorry, unadorned facts, but 
in all the glorious adornments of fiction. 

Few writers have distrusted biographies much as 
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Faulkner. His correspondence with the editor of the 

Viking Portable Faulkner, for example, is studded with 

objections to any biographical detail 
L will protest to the last: no photographs, no recorded 
documents. It is my ambition to be, asa private individ- 
ual, abolished and voided from history, leaving it mark- 
less, no refuse save the printed books .... It is my aim, 
and every effort bent, that the sum and history of my 
lije, which in the same sentence is my obit and epitaph 
too, shall be them both: He made the books and he died. 

Modern literary theory supplied Faulkner with 
numerous aesthetic objections to biography. Like 
Flaubert or Joyce, Faulkner would sometimes pose as 
the magisterial formalist hovering aloofly somewhere 
above his fictions and surveying them diffidently as he 
trimmed a fingernail or adjusted a phrase. But while 
Faulkner certainly had a concern for craft and a genius 
for form, his fiction lacks the coolness we normally 
associate with that of a formalist. Faulkner did not 
sculpt his paragraphs or arrange his phrases with a 
jeweler’s tweezers, He did not aspire to have his work 
take on the impersonality of an artifact. The words rush 
cout in impassioned flurries. Their effect is immediate 
and emotional, like that of music, rather than distanced 
and objective, like that of painting or sculpture. For 
better or for worse (and Faulkner wrote some awful 
stuff), Faulkner would always sound Faulknerian. He 
would always be in his fiction, not removed from it by 
irony or abstracted from its emotional content. 

It is misleading to think of Faulkner as a modern 
Southern writer. That description suggests a kind of 
solidarity with other writers that did not exist. Faulkner 
went to Parisin the 1920s armed with letters of introduc- 
tion to Eliot and Joyce and Pound, but the letters were 
never used. He hung out with Sherwood Anderson and 
other writers in New Orleans at the beginning of his 
career, but never seems to have taken part in the heated 
literary debates of the day. One of the few anecdotes 
that survives from that time is of Faulkner’ listening 
silently to along discussion about Shakespeare's Hamlet 
only to interject that he could write something that 
good if he wanted to, He distrusted literary theories 
and had nothing but contempt for writers who 
exhausted their ideas in talk before getting them down 
on paper. But even paper exchanges with other literary 
people are relatively scarce and primarily concern prac- 
tical matters such as placing a short story or negotiating, 
advances against future royalties. Faulkner left no 
equivalent of the affectionate letters between Flaubert 
and Turgenev or the blend of gossip and ideas that 
Henry James regularly lavished on a host of correspon- 
dents, Faulkner claimed with pride that he was the “sole 
owner and proprietor” of his literary world, but the 
claim carries with it a suggestion of the loneliness that 
affects both his life and his fiction. His most intense 
empathy would always rest with a shy hill family like 
the Bundrens, each of them zealously guarding their 
“secret and selfish lives;” or with Quentin Compson, 
far away from home and longing for the sister, the 
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father, the mother he never had; or Ben, “the old bear, 
solitary, indomitable and alone.” 

One anecdote recounted by Oates suggests some of 
the lonely power fiction had for Faulkner. Faulkner's 
mother, Maud, to whom Faulkner remained relentlessly 
but undemonstratively loyal, lay dying at the age of 88. 
‘Tough and Scotch-hard to the end, she refused glucose 
and gave no-nonsense instructions for her funeral: no 
embalming, no fancy casket, just a plain wooden box 
(did she think of Cash?). Faulkner sat with her, watch- 
ing her shrivel with each passing day. Gradually, he 
began to make up a story about heaven and the good 
time Maud would have there. As the story was develop- 
ing, Maud broke in to ask if she would see Faulkner's 
dead father there. Faulkner answered, “Not if you don’t 
want to.” “Thats good,” Maud replied, “I never did like 
him” 

Faulkner's lifelong attempt to hold the world 
together through fiction-making was often as unsuc- 
cessful as it was with Maud. The effort resulted in great 
fiction and a miserable life. Faulkner's marriage to his 
childhood sweetheart was a fairy tale gone bad. Over 
the years, the couple found that they had little in com- 
mon except an inordinate fondness for alcohol, and 
they often drank long and hard in order to tolerate each 
‘other. One of Oates’ minor contributions to the store of 
biographical information about Faulkner is just how 
pathetic Faulkner's alcoholism became. 

Unhappy as he wasin Mississippi, where his neigh~ 
bors regarded him as unfriendly and decidedly odd, 
Faulkner felt even more out of place elsewhere. Hol- 
lywood, where he worked for wages that were low by 
movie world standards but fabulous by the standards of 
an out-of-print Mississippi writer, bored him and made 
him homesick, even for the relatives and dependents 
whom he constantly complained of having to support 
New York scared him. He felt shy and defensive in 
literary circles and always drank too much. 

Only at the end of his life, after the honor and 
money had come at last, and after his moderate views 
on race relations had driven him out of Mississippi, did 
he settle down contentedly at the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville. There, he patched up matters with 
his wife, jumped horses, basked in the admiration of 
college literature classes, and wrote relatively little. 
Outside of his fiction, it was as close to happiness as he 
ever came. 


— JOHN CRIGLER 


STORY OF MY LIFE 


BY JAY MCINERNEY. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS; 1988. 


(0J05 ARE LIKE CHURCHES. Literally translated from 
the Japanese it means “way-place”” For me it meant 
Ja rest stop from the drive to success. | recovered my 
life from the depths of confusion by studying 
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Aikido, I found renewal in a traditional form of bond- 
age 
° My confusion sprang from a post-adolescent over. 

identification with a workaholic father, and experience 
as an undergraduate at a large university. I failed often 
and miserably, both in relationships and studies. My 
own expectations and naivete led me tocrisis. Why isn’t 
work fulfilling and meaningful, as well as lucrative? | 
wondered 

Instead of facing this crisis, I retreated into a two- 
and-a-half year apprenticeship in a monkish program 
in the local dojo. It wasn’t entirely monkish as [ lived in 
the dojo with my teenage lover at the time. But she soon 
found both the live-in discipline and the live-in disciple 
too intense, 

There is a profound 


experience in practicing subtle 
ways to kill and maim. Aikido teachers will be quick to 
tell you that Aikido is different — that its not about 
violence, especially in a holy dojo like mine. But they're 
Putting you on. It is about violence: negating a per- 
petrator’ lethality and killing your own viciousness, 

The first thing my soon to be ex-girlfriend showed 
me (it took several years to figure out) was the most basic 
exercise in Aikido called “Taino henko.” A partner — 
there aren't any opponents in Aikido — grabs your 
wrist with her opposite hand and you step next to her 
forward foot, turning in a quick pivot behind her with a 
twistof the hips. You end looking in the same direction, 
your wrists firmly grasped. In most other martial arts 
you could just reach over and pop an attacker in the 
chops or knee them in the crotch. But in Aikido, you 
learn to blend with conflict (the wrist grab), to see the 
situation from your partner's point of view. 

Then you trash them. 

It makes for more compassionate violence. 

The part that T had no trouble learning was the 
falling down. I could do that like I was born to it, and in 
crisis it was important to discover that falling down 
could be looked upon as a talent. This ability, coupled 
with the tendency to get back up, made me stand out in 
this cloistered environment full of groaning and com. 
plaining neophytes, Soon everyone was out to trash me. 
The best part of this popularity was that I, like othor 
stressed raw materials, became quickly tempered and 
sufficiently strong to do some trashing of my own, 

This art of trashing brings peace and completion 
through a mystical thread, Its mystical mostly because 
there is nothing rational about training in martial arts 
In Japan, they equate martial arts with injury and 
increased insurance premiums. Most coaches disallow 
professional athletes from practicing these arts to pre- 
vent injuries to their valuable property. Even my chi- 
ropractor refused to treat me after awhile; he liked to see 
his patients get better. But when I trash and am trashed 
in return, enduring the physical hardship, the boring 
repetition, and all the myriad complications, there is 
often a nonsensical sense of self discover 

O-Sensei, the diminutive grey-bearded founder of 
Aikido, wrote little, but wrote best on what all students 
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Of Aikido strive for in their training: 
Ido not make companion of men. Whom then do I make 
4 companion of? God. This world is not going well 
because people make companions of each other, saying 
cand doing footish things. Good and evil beings are all one 
united family in the world. Aikido leaves out any attach- 
ment. Aikido does not call relative affairs good or evil. 
Aikido keeps all beings in constant growth and develop- 
ment anid serves for the completion of the universe 

So in Aikido: delendunt, ergo sum (I trash, therefore I 
am) — I discovered the modus vivendi that restored my 
life. The redemption in martial training happened 
because I died so many times. A koan in Zen typifies 
this experience with disconcerting clarity; if! die before | 
die, then when I die I do not die. 

The sudden presence of death clears away the 
extraneous instrumentalities and the petty fears that 
hold sway in the normal passing of human delusion. 
Best ofall the beautiful and important visions, ignored 
before as uneconomical, get their rightful attention as a 
reason for living. And if that ain't zen, well then zen 
ain't, 

What irks me about McInemey’s Story of My Life is 
that he sold this redemption. He arrived at the cross- 
roads of life (or death) in his second novel, Ransom. He 
subsequently abandoned this understanding of the role 
of death (in discovering a meaningful life) for the sake of 
the success of his third novel. 

We all know the way success works in the literary 
world. In a phrase, “Money talks and bullshit walks” 
Jay Melnerney is a star author whose success gives him. 
a strong immunity to criticism. In the best possible 
formula he codified Bright Lights, Big City — his first 
novel about the banality of want-to-be literati in New 
York City — into a semi-successful movie. He also 
cleaned up on the video rights. Thus this review of his 
third outing is, at best, mere fertilizer for an already 
seedy career, 

‘Rarisom, with its spark of redemption, is completely 
unlike his other two books on urban Saturnalia. In it, he 
sacrifices Ransom — a disaffected, father-hating, 
expatriate living in Japan in a tersely written final chap. 
ter, Ransom dies as a result of a senseless martial arts 
duel. This blood-letting occurs directly aftera plot reve- 
lation in which his character comes to have ample rea 
Son to seek the purification of training in karate. 

But for McInerney death is only a device, acting as 
his mode of execution for a character's intolerable 
crimes. At least he, here, achieves some allegorical 
mileage from the resolution of his character's inner con- 
flict. Ransom wants, but can’t find, redemption. So 
when he abandons the search, he settles for a warrior’s 

| vaguely remember arguing with one of my high- 
ranking teachers that this technique showed 
Mclnerney’s understanding of the redemptive power in 
a death with intention. My teacher didn't like the end 
ing or my argument. After I got up off the floor and 
cleaned up the broken glass, we agreed that maybe I 
should read it again. 
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In his other books, the characters don't fare as well 
as Ransom; they all live on after their crisis has been 
revealed. Unfortunately, both Bright Lights, Big City, 
and Story of My Life struggle with identical conflict 
noring the insight he gained in writing Ransom. He 
first explores the inability to live an authentic life (from 
the male point of view) in Bright Lights. In this most 
recent foray, Melnerney assumes the persona of a New 
York coke-whore. 

Shes such an authentic personality that she might 
well be an archetypal heroine. She goes around uttering 
passages of deep insight, always in the first person, 
which reflect her concern with the human condition. 
For instance: 

Finally when the birds start squawking outside he 
says, you want to stay over? and I'm, like, sure, why 
not? Here we are having the great conversation, but I'm 
also thinking, here’s this guy 1 really like and respect, 
‘maybe I shouldi't fuck him. You knoco, it’s been so long 
since I’ve met a guy who isn'ta total asshole that I forget 
what the rules are. Then I remember about Skip's little 
present. The doctor told me two weeks and it’s only been 
about a week since I started taking the pills and I still feel 
alittle itchy. And it’s weird but all ofa sudden noco that | 
can't fuck him I really want to, and for a minute | 
consider taking my chances. But that would be a really 
shitty thing to do, so 1 explain the situation and he’s 
really sweet about it. We'll just have to wait, he says. 
(Note the lack of correct punctuation. ‘This shows her 
lack of formal education. She talks like she thinks, and 
she thinks without quotation marks. So do I. | know I 
can identify with this misguided woman.) Later 
He touches my breast, and that’s the road to trouble. My 
left nipple in particular. If you want to get Alison all hot 
and bothered that’s the button to press. .. Poor Dean is 
like, dying of a monster hard-on. After a couple of hours 
it fels like something carved out of stone and heated over 
the fire. I'm wondering if maybe I should help him out a 
little but I think oral sex on the first date is pretty rude, 
like I'm almost always turned off when some guy 1 
hardly know goes down on me. 

This passage is a Reichian nightmare. The whole 
book, Mclnerney’s longest to date, is filled with por- 
nographic perniciousness, written by a pseudo 
moralist with the intention of portraying an entire cul- 
ture, one flat character after another, gone bad. So this is 
news? 


McInerney points the same, sad, evangelical finger 
at material culture, the dysfunctional family, the break- 
down of traditional social mores, a widespread drug 
malaise. Despite a resolution of the novel’ conflict, he 
offers no hint of redemption. It could be said that he 
offers a lukewarm view of a conservative and boring 
lifestyle as the sole alternative to self-degradation, but 
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he's probably not that desperate for a message 

In the resolution we see Alison, his main character, 
in a fit of pique, again sleeping with Dean’s arch- 
nemesis Skip, losing Dean, snorting too much coke, 
and suffering a nervous breakdown. ‘The novel ends 
with her in the hospital confronting, for the first time, 
the major conflict in her character. Her obliquely 
mafioso fatheris asked about the suspicious death of her 
favorite horse, which he barely remembers. 

This is Deep Stuff. 

It should make a riveting video. 

MONTE ROSEN 


GREAT FIGURES 
OF THE WORLD 


CARTOONS BY EVERT KARLSSON, TEXT BY STAEFAN 
HIEIMERSON, MECKLER CORPORATION, 1 FERRY LANE 
WEST, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT; 1989, 


HE CARTOONS BY KARLSSON, who draws for Sweden's 
\4ftonbladet, are great. The accompanying vignettes 
by Heimerson, a reporter for the same paper, are 
written in the style of one who knows enough 
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English to order a Big Macand fries, but whose attempts 
at jokes leave the reader mystified — Jacques Chirac: 
“The French premier is a Monsieur Hurry-Scurry who 
would like to point to some neo-liberal successes on his 
way to the president’ office. Sells and privatizes.” Per- 
haps its Hallberg Hallmundsson, the translator, who 
can’t even order the Big Mac. All the biggies are here: 
Bonzo and Gorby, Maggie and Francois, Yassir and 
Yitzhak, and, yes, even Vigdis Finnbogadottir, 
described as Iceland's “Valkyrie in a Chanel suit.” 

— MICHAFL A. INGALL 


RADIOS 


The Golden Age 
BY PHILIP COLLINS. CHRONICLE BOOKS; 1987. 


RADIO 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 1920s 


Volume 1 


BY ALAN DOUGLAS. THE VESTAL PRESS, BOX 97, 
VESTAL, NEW YORK: 1988 


HEN MY DAD BOUGHT the Philco “Cathedral” in 

1940, it went into the living room. It only stayed 

there for a year or so — I remember our hearing 

the news of Pearl Harbor on it— then it got stored 
in the attic. My mother never did like radios. Sometime 
in 1943, somehow, it made its way down to my bed- 
room. At one point, it was almost as tall as I was. But 
then I grew, and il shrank 

| setit up next to the bed. It was a floor model, with 
smooth wooden supports in front of the speaker hidden 
behind the filagree cloth. It was well named The Cathe- 
dral. There was a green-white dial, lit from both sid 
with bands for AM, Medium Wave, and Short Wave 
The hinged top came down to hide the dial, if you 
wanted to hide it, and you were left with the small bumt 
umber light right in the center, a hot naval so you could 
know that the Philco was operating despite the dark- 
ness, in case you were deaf and couldn't hear the boom 
of the speaker. 

The back of it was the lady with her clothes off: all 
the naked tubes and condensers and wires and trans- 
formers and dust. A lovely sight: the speaker was eight 
inches across — a five pound piece of hardware with a 
huge, heavy electro-magnet. The tubes operated with a 
soft, suffusing warm glow, the glow of the sun at rising, 
Each tube had its distinctive shape, coloration, contour 
of filaments and mica: but all had in common a thin 
Pyre of fire, electrons streaming out so that you could 
seethe energy within that was bringing the ghosts out of 
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space. 

When you tured the radio on, the glassine separa- 
tors inside the 65J7s would burn blue for a moment, 
then settle down to russet. Some of the tubes had 
shields to protect them (or you) from god knows what 


Some had tiny hats, with a wire connector snaking 
down to the base, Some tubes scarcely burned at all; 
others poured out a steady red/white fire. All worked 
together to pull in the sounds, working together in — 
that’s what they called it — Push-Pull 

‘At the ends of the chassis were the heavies of recep- 
tion: a huge black obese moveless transformer, with six 
oreight thick colored wires twisting outat the sides. On 
the other side there was a delicately curved variable 
gang condenser that moved as you moved the dial from 
station to station, from frequency to frequency. 

Tt wasa fantasmagorical world there inside the Phil- 
co — one that could be simplified and eliminated by 
simply placing the confused metropolis of tubes and 
wires and speakers up against the wall, out of sight. 


That Philco dropped the walls for me. From my 
rather desultory world I was given access to another, 
more brilliant, certainly more alive. There were stations 
that now, even after forty years, still have a magic for 
me, totems to the new worlds I was permitted to dis- 
cover at night, back there in 1945 or 1948 — when | was 
supposed to be safely abed in another world. 

Tuas in another world. Instead of sleeping, Ihad my 
ear to the frequencies of humanity — my head in the 
Cathedral of the universe — voices muttering out of the 
aether, voices calling, calling to me. WCKY in Cincin- 
nati, WKAT in Miami. WCFL in Chicago. WBT in 
Charlotte. WLAC in Nashville. WWL in New Orleans. 
The clear channel stations, signals coming in from 
thousands of miles. Signals out of the night, calling me 
from so far away, 

What was the fascination, that fascination with the 
sometimes tangled sounds leaking into my bedroom 
from across the worlds? Wasit that the lady who did the 
late night program on WKAT sounded as if she was 
trying, with her sensual voice, to seduce innocent me? 
Or the announcer at WBI, talking so softly of the 
sophisticated world at the University (“He's a Phi 
‘Omega; she's a Delta Tau; this song is for her”) that gave 
me a taste of the love that was awaiting me when I was 
allowed to Grow Up. WLAC with its black music, from 
Randy's Record Shop, the music I loved the best — 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, Li'l Son Jackson, Blind Willie 
McTell, the new upstarts for Chess and Checker, the 
bands out of Chicago, Eddie “Cleanhead” Vinson, 
Muddy Waters, Clarence Brown. 

(Or, most of all, perhaps, it was the sound of New 
Orleans. The man’s name was Bob Poole, Improbably — 
he worked for the Catholic Church: WWL was owned by 
Loyola University of the South. He was on the air from 
eleven to midnight (or until one AM there in my bed- 
room on EST). He played the popular music of the time 
(Artie Shaw, Harry James, David LeWinter, Phil Hartis) 
between which he told awful, terrible, horrible, night- 
mare jokes 

He: Slip on anything and come on down. 


o she slipped 
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on the top stair, 7 

‘And then his engineer — Maurice—would zipinto 
the sound of a woman screaming, a dog howling, an 
audience applauding, a man intoning, “O come on Bob 
— get off it!” which would be repeated regularly after 
each joke. 

‘She said she felt like a young colt, but she looked more 

like an old forty-five. 

(And then Maurice would give us the sound ofa woman 
screaming — speeded up from transcription speed of 33 
rpm to 78 rpm, so she would sound frantically crazily 
out of her head at this piece of information.) 

Man to waiter: “Give me some orange juice for a pick- 

up.” 

“Mes sir. And what will you have?” 

(Sound of sirens and gunshots). 

“She was just an optician’s daughter, Two glasses, and 

she made a spectacle of herself.” 

(Bombs falling — sound of machine guns and 
cries). 

Poole would then play some of the music of the day, 
music I loved so much: Frank Sinatra, Doris Day, 
Frankie Laine, David LeWinter, Nat King Cole — or 
some local musician playing at the sponsoring hotel, 
the New Orleans Roosevelt Hotel. Could we ever forget 
Ray McKinley, sophisticated, intoning 

You came a long way from St. Louis 

A feeling | ain't going to know, 

You cante a long way from St. Louis 

And, baby, 

You still got a long way to go. 
Then a brief plug for the hotel, and Bob Poole: 

They say that the average ltuman has over 20,000,000 

pores. (Pause). No wonder we're such poor people 
And then Maurice the engineer gives us a pistol shot, 
some more screams, and we go off into the strains of 
Poggy Lee throating her way through “Why Don’t You 
Do Right (Like Some Other Men Do?)’ It was all very 
frantic, and great for keeping this boy awake so he could 
doze through his algebra and English classes the next 
day at John Gorrie Jr. High School 


Whatever happened to us? Bob Poole got hired off 
bya clear channel station in Albany — where he learned 
that union engineers weren't like Maurice. Me? I got 
shipped off to the north, too — to one of those intense 
schools that thought that radios were bad for students’ 
minds, so we weren't allowed to have one. 

The Philco? I would guess that my mother got that 
back into the attic before too long, pethaps even into the 
hands of the Salvation Army. She, like my school, 
thought radios bad for our minds — and felt that getting 
rid of it was a dam site better than having me lolly- 
gagging about on my bed long after midnight, listening 
to Poole: 

You remember the fruit song, don't you? [Pause] 
“Onange you sad you left me.” 


Review 


And Maurice sends out 50,000 watts of woman’s laugh- 
‘er, speeded up, a mad shriek, speeded up screaming. at 
us out of the sweet nights of the dark hot savannah of 
the great gods of transmission, out of the dark rooms of 
the night. 

— LORENZO MILAM 


GREEK STYLE 


BY SUZANNE SLESIN, STAFFORD CLIFE, AND DANIEL 
ROZENSZTROCH, PHOTOGRAPHS BY GILLES DE 
CHABANEIX, INFRODUCTION BY HARRY MARK PETRAKIS, 
CLARKSON N. POTTER (CROWN PUBLISHERS), 1985, 


REEK STYLE IS A PECULIAR hybrid of mythology and 
Edith Hamilton's histories betrayed by the modern, 
offensive Athenian cabbies, a sooted Acropolis, 
two-fer Mikonosian sunsets, whitewash, and men 
always after your mate's cockles (you pick the sex) and 
cigarettes. The authors missed all this. Missed every- 
body. In hundreds of color shots of churches, lofts, 
beaches, doorways, bedrooms, gardens and cafes, there 
is but one soul: Constantin Frontzos, the mayor of 

Toanina. A heart for him 
— MAX DUNSEATH 


| LOVE YOU, 
LET'S WORK IT OUT 


BY DAVID VISCOTT, M.D. POCKET BOOKS, 1987. 


AVID VISCOTT IS PROBABLY the most popular psychi- 
atrist in history. I don’t know for sure if more 
People have read Viscott or Freud, but I'l bet the 
numbers are close. Freud never made it on the 
Johnny Carson Show: 
JOHNNY: Well, Siggy... may I call you Siggy? What 
shalll | call you? 
FREUD: You may call me vateffer you like. Vat vould you 
like to call me? 
JOHNNY: Well, Siggy, have you heard the latest psychi- 
atrist joke? 
FREUD: As it happens, Chunny, chokes are ze latest 
seem of my new book, Vit und its Relationship to ze 
Unconscious, in vich I deal mit der unconscieus manifesta 
tions of hostility inherent in chokes. 
JOHNNY: That's very interesting, Siggy. Actually, I've 
never read your book. | doubt if anyone in our studio 
audience has your book. Fd, have you read it? Doc? 
Anyone in the band? Siggy, looks like you've stumped 
the band. See, this guy goes toa psychiatrist, and - 
David Viscott has been on Johnny Carson. He has 
his own talk show, which is the most popular program, 
on Los Angeles radio. His roman-a-clef, The Making of a 
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Psychiatrist, was a Book-of-the-Month-Club selection. 
He markets a line of greeting cards with sensitivity 
messages. “Though love may fade, herpes is forever” 
He has his own Viscott Institute 
Tknew him when. In high school, he was the New- 
ton High Tiger, leading the cheers at football games 
from within his tiger suit and tiger mask. Exhibitionism 
and glamour on the outside; and within? In residency, a 
few years ahead of me, he advised me to enter psycho- 
analysis immediately. When I asked why, he explained, 
“Michael, you cannot imagine the thrill of having some- 
one listen to you, really listen to your every word, for a 
whole hour every day” 
Some sample aphorisms from his current oeuvre: 
— All growth és overcoming doubt 
— Shouldn't we be able to find the courage on our own, 
prod ourselves, and reach for the stars? Of course 
— If you haven't committed to yourself, it may explain 
‘why committing to another las been such a problem. 
= Should I commit? 
Can I commit? 
Will I connmit? (These are the same questions 1 
ask myself when faced with a psychotic and 
homicidal patient.) 
— You cannot compromise your own happiness 
— The language of the heart must be on the tongue. 
— Onecan talk and say rrothing. (You said it, David!) 
f you weep to Harlequin romances, enjoy long 
walks along the beach, like chestnuts roasting on the 
open fire, take inspiration from Billy Graham, and love 
yourself above all others, you will enjoy this book. I 
didn't. 


MICHAEL A. INGALL 


JOHN SANFORD 


1 Very Good Land to Kall With 
Scenes From the Life of an American Jew 
Volume 3 


BLACK SPARROW PRESS; 1987, 


OVELY STUFF. 1 WAS hesitant to take on a book with 

such a ponderous title (not more agonized human- 

ism!) What's more, [had already done my part to get 

back to my own roots, and didn’t feel the need to 
find still one more — or a lesser —Henry or Philip Roth, 
Irving Howe, Isaac Bashevis Singer; Mort Sahl ot Abbie 
Hoffman. But I had faith in the book cover’s sans-serif 
blocky design that gave off whiffs of the world between 
the Wars. I took comfort in the always-swell Black Spar- 
row printing and production values: the Press never 
wastes its resources on the second-rate. I was also 
encouraged by just how good had been their reprints of 
work by another Hollywood emigre screenwriter from 
the 30s, John Fante, Fante was the son of an Italian 
bricklayer; Sanford (born Julian Shapiro), the pretty nice 
Jewish boy, comes from a different class, and is the son 
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ofa New York City lawyer largely ruined by the Depres- 
sion. Sanford does mention running into Fante in this, 
reminiscence of Southern California dreamtime. As it 
turns out, the books by these two natural writers that 
the film industry didn’t have enough use for turn out to 
be good company for each other. 

[ts hard to pull off journal-writing; in other words, 
make it fit for publication. There are so many offenders 
who commit the sacred-feces crimes of self-indulgence: 
these writers assume because they thought it and they 
wrote it, somebody wants to read it, The Maughams are 
few and the Sartons are many. Sanford is wonderful at 
turning his life into readable art, mixing history and 
politics into the everyday. In the few passages from his 
novels quoted in A Very Good Land to Fall With, true-life 
commentary seems much more his medium than the 
fiction he wanted to devote his life to. How rare, how 
strange a beast he is: artistically a purist, he remained 
ideologically individualistic and ultimately modest. 

Sanford records a texture of L.A. life that has proba- 
bly all but disappeared, what with the Southland’s 
transformation from a colonial outpost into a cos- 
mopolitan city complete with Thai restaurants and bur- 
glar alarms in almost every house. He describes the 
trees and flowers and qualities of light remember from 
my own childhood in Pasadena; he evokes a sense of a 
place that was just disappearing when I was growing 
up, a landscape filled with the dusty smell of oleander, 
of orange groves and wide porch swings (he calls the 
fone in his book a glider, just so) settled under carob 
trees, This is the true lost heart of Los Angeles. The 
gentleness here can seldom now be found in the city of 
the Queen of the Angels. Sanford is a witness to that 
antebellum (what war? between Nature and strip devel- 
opment?), antediluvian (what flood? of post World-War 
Two housing tracts?) life. 1 felt vindicated: somebody 
else has experienced the city’s secret tenderness — and 
wrote it 


But that’ hardly all. As read the book over a single 
Jong weekend, I kept on wondering why hadn't heard 
of this guy or seen any of the movies he’d worked on. 
Sanford writes quiet seductive prose evocative of James 
‘Agee’s: it sings along to the sound patterns of English 
but doesn’t beg for attention. Inever put the book down 
thinking “All right, John. I know you're dripping with 
sensitivity but let's get on with the story.” Refinement of 
the senses is always a problem with these interior types 
(Are you listening Harold Brodky?) For the gossip- 
hungry, Sanford had interesting friends (Joan 
Crawford, Nathanael West) and even more interesting, 
principles: he was reluctant to join the Communist 
Party because as a writer he “already had a purpose” 
and questioned whether “the Communists are the only 
people with humanity” and worried that “their big 
word is organization.” But join he does after a time, 
because “it’s not enough to send chocolate.” He pays, of 
course; he is banned by Washington from working on 
Allied propaganda films with Frank Capra and William 
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Wyler, and though this volume of his autobiography 
extends only as far as the bombing of Hiroshima, there 
are hints that he will be dragged into the MeCarthyite 
blacklisting and backbiting misery of the 50s. 


Sanford does seem to be on the side of the angels. 

He has a great relationship with his great dad. Much of 

the book is devoted to his courtship of and marriage to 

screenwriter Marguerite Roberts. This is a romance as 
graceful as any constructed by a late Victorian novelist. 

He is first taken by the sound of her footsteps on the 

other side of the closed door of his writer’ cell at Para- 

mount Pictures: 
But once or twice each morning you'd hear a pair of 
high-heeled shoes tapping past in the corridor, a series of 
stops in perfect rhythm, unhesitant and direct, and as 
the days went by, you found yourselfon thealert for the 
even pace, the precise percussion, the coming and going 
ofa particular shadow on the glass. You were able to put 
faces on the hasty, the slovens, the craven slaves, but 
none of your fancies suit the ame tho walked with such 
cadence, and in the end you consulted Joe. 
“Who went by just now?’ you said. 
“L thought you knew,” he said. “You're always listen- 
ing for her.” 
“She moves with purpose. She's the only one who does 
that.” 
“Her name is Marguerite Roberts. Sie’s one of the best 
screenwriters in the business."” 
“What does she look like?” 
“Next time she comes along,”’ he said, “why not opert 
the door?’ 

Marguerite was an expert horsewoman from fine 

Nebraskan farming stock. Laconic and independent, 

she and her hardy upright family are a match for San- 

ford — 

“No one could say you were beautiful,” he'd say. “You 
have the smallest hands and smallest feet, but that’s as 
{ar as Ican go. I look at you, and I say to myself, ‘She's 
{quite plain. Ilike pretty girls, but this one isn’t pretty at 
all.’ And then I look again, and wonder, because you 
aren't plain anymore, and I say “Why did I think she 
twas plain before? She's beautiful.” 

‘True mush. Who could resist being loved like that? And, 
Sunlight through the apricot tree vined her with 
shadows that seemed to bind her to the chair, and you 
watched her as though she were there on display. Here 
and elsewhere you'd watched her for a year, always 
‘wondering what you were watching for and wondering 
always whether you'd be able to define it if found. The 
word “quality” had sometimes come to mind, and now, 
offering itself again, it seemed to have taken rise in the 
figure seated in the sun and shade, the “sol y sombra”, 
of an April afternoon. Quality, you thought, but in 
which of its senses —asa descriptive, for grace, say, or 
‘modesty, or as a substantive, a matter of texture, a part 
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of the weave? 
Finally, they take a trip by train to New York, where 
Roberts’ play “Farewell Performance” is to be produced 
and Sanford will look for a publisher for his experimen. 
tal novel Seventy Times Seven. Here, The Boy King will 
finally introduce his shiksa fiancee to the relatives, But 
before they arrive, there's this, like something out of a 
Bogart-Bacall movie that should have been produced 
but never existed: 
“Jabez,” she said. 
And you said, “Yes.” 
“Do you know that we've been seeing 
years?” 
“Thanks to Joe March.”” 
“We've een together every day, almost —at my house, 
at yours, in restaurants, and driving around in a car. 
We've been ow trips to the mountains, the beach, Cal. 
iente, Reno, San Francisco. And now we're on our way 
40 New York, and when we get there, we'll be married. 
Isn't that so?” 
“Its so,” you said. 
“You've never used the word ‘love',” she said. “Not in 
‘any of those places or at any of those times.” 
“Does that bother you?” 
“Yes,” she said. “Some.”” 
“Enough to call the engagement off?” 
“Oh, no, not that much. Not nearly.” 
“How 50, if you think I don’t care?” 
“Tnever said that. How could you be with me so much 
and not care? How could you be s0 good to my people? 
And, my God, how could you take me to Musso's four 
hundred times?” 
Your laughter caromed off the ceiling. 
laughing at up there?” 
“The fact that you don't seem to miss the missing 
word,” 
Ata grade-crossing, a bell rang three times —low, high, 
low — and it was gone. 
“Jabe,” she said through thedark, “you're nothing but a 
crooked lavoyer.”" 
You clinubed down and leaned into her berth, and you 
said, “Here's the way [use the word: I hate to see you 
leave a roor 
Whata pair, what a pair. Heappreciates the delicacy 
of her ears, for god's sakes. Mothers and followers of 
Jane Austen and William Thackeray would be pleased 
— Maggie is endowed with an innate gentility that the 
tellectual heirs of Matthew Arnold and George Mer- 
edith might have devised. As Sanford recognizes her 
value, you, too, fallin love with him for having the good 
taste to fall in love with her. Benedick and Beatrice in 
Filmland, circa 1939 
The whole book captures a dialectic hardly ever 
dealt with fully: that of the dance between assimilated 
Jew and Ultra-WASP. We all know about the appeal of 
the snow princess to the boy from the ghetto (thank god 
you're nothing like my mother), but there is more to this, 
pairing off than a simple love of blondes with sta-prest 
breasts. What is the nature of the physiochemical attrac- 


‘each other for tevo 


“What're you 
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tion between certain kinds of Jews, in love with all 
America (remember Bob Dylan and his homages to 
Woody Guthrie? Allen Ginsberg’s “America”? Mort 
Sahl's political diatribes in the 60s?), and real 
Americans 

In linguistics, there is a concept of “marked” and 
“unmarked”, where “marked” denotes the exceptional 
or unusual, and “unmarked” the standard operating 
procedure in the language. Here the concept applies to 
regular Americans, the ethnically unmarked, who find 
affinity with Jews, the chosen — or marked — people, 
who are exhilarated by the promise of America. San- 
ford, for example, wrote four books with titles deriving 
from a single passage in William Bradford's “History of 
Plymouth Plantation”. He also gave the heroine in his 
novel “The People From Heaven,” about racism and 
classism in the Adirondacks, the overstated name of 
“America Smith.” The pull between the people who 
carry the Talmud in their racial memory and the people 
who actually own family Bibles isn’t adequately 
explained by concepts such as Exotic Other, Incest 
Taboo, or Attraction of Opposites. Aside from the bond 
to his perfect wife, it is typical that Sanford befriended 
internist Gustave Holmgren, a snappish, good-hearted 
member of L.A/s most exclusively white-bread assem- 
bly, the Jonathan Club. 

A Very Good Land to Fall With is even subtitled Scenes 
From the Life of an American Jew, and treats the Jewish 
Question oh so well but oh so obliquely. It got me 
thinking about an ex-boyfriend whose ancestors on his 
father’s side came over on the Mayflower (on his 
mother’s they came over on The Oregon Trail.) Ithought 
of a Norwegian-Luxembourgeois friend from Wiscon- 
sin; of another fellow, a farm boy from Iowa, and of a 
certain lacrosse-stick-wielding great-grandson of a rob- 
ber baron. I thought of the fifth-generation native Cal- 
ifornian that counts among her forebears a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. (She was growing up in 
the Los Feliz section of Hollywood at the same time I 
was walking through the mustard fields of Pasadena, 
and she, to0, knows about the Paradise Lost of Old 
L.A.). The son ofa Methodist minister who can trace his 
family back from Alabama to Switzerland and to Lan- 
cashire was reading over my shoulder as I was writing 
this and took exception. “But you don’t understand. 
WASPS are Anglo-Saxon and so have to be from 
England,” he said. And I said “No they don't. They just 
have to be generally Northern European and Protes- 
fant. And no, I don’t think all white people look alike” 
‘To prove my point I reminded him that all of his friends 
were either Jews or Catholics. 

And just as I sought out him and others like him, 
these blue-eyed ones sought out me and others like me, 
too. Which isa long way of saying that A Very Good Land 
to Fall With gets at the preternatural recognition that 
Jew-lovers in flight from their mainstream American 
heritage give to Jews in flight from the shtetl into 
Enlightenment. Marguerite Azora Smith Roberts, 
whose father was “mostly Holland Dutch” and whose 
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mother was “Scotch, Irish, German,” met Julian L. 
Shapiro, of New York, Lithuania, and points east—and 
everyone was pleased, 

‘A thoughtful young man with a talent for writing, 
Sanford did go after bright lights and glamour, and did 
hang out with the rich, famous, or talented in fashion- 
able places to eat — until he knew better. He docu- 
mented his time in the limelight in the second person, 

and here the comparison to literary brat-packer Jay 
McInerney (Bright Lights, Big City) stops. Sanford’s book 
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“POLO PONIES IN BOCA Raroy 


is the Real Thing and reading it is not like eating a 

popsicle. The difference between the two books, one by 

a guy who was in his thirties in the 30s and the other by 
2 guy who is in his thirties in the 80s, points to what 
historian Barbara Tuchman called the decline of quality. 
It delineates the problem more clearly than could any 
discussion of the pursuit of excellence, the closing of the 
‘American mind, or why store-bought tomatoes taste so 


bad. 
— PAULINA BORSOOK 


“CAN A PERSON STUCK IN FULL LOTUS POSITION FULFILL HIS ROLE AS HUSBAND AND FATHER?" 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF 
TOFU ROSHI 


BY SUSAN ICHI SU MOON. SHAMBALA, 1988. 


USAN ICHI SU MOON has invented Tofu Roshi, a Zen 
Master almost as outrageous as some of the Great 
Rogue Roshis of ancient times, Even ‘Tofu Roshi 
sex remains mysteriously androgynous. He spends 

his time in the compost heap (“out of egg shells little 

carrots grow”) at his No-Way Zendo which is next door 
to the Next-To-Godliness Laundromat. 

Since Tofu writes a spiritual advice column, Iwill et 
him lead you to enlightenment in his own words: 


Dear Tofu Roshi 

My wife says she wants to try celibacy only because 
our sexual relationship has been so satisfaciory 
excuse the question, but are you celibate? If so do you like 
it? Is it really possible that “celibacy within marriage” 
could make me more potent spiritually? 


Dear Husband: 

Celibacy is an activity in itself. At the deepest level, 
celibacy and sexual activity are one and the same, except 
that people can be celibate more often, and keep it up for 
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longer each time they do it 

I think you will find celibacy spiritually rewarding 
Twould encourage you to try it fora day or teooand then 
reevaluate it. 


Dear Tofu Roshi, 
What is the meaning of life? 


Dear Readers, 

1 am almost certain we studied this controversial 
subject in the monastery where trained, but it was long 
ago and by the time I received the above letter, I was 
unable to recall the answer. 


Dear Dr. Meduila 

Too much deliberation about the choice ofa future life 
cart make us lose our focus on the life we are loin. 
Furthermore the training in this method (Soto Zen) is 
very difficult, the competition for future lives is intense, 
the whole process is even worse than applying for col: 
lege, and many people are not reborn into their first 
choice lives 


Tofu Roshis letters lead us skillfully to Enlighten. 
ment-Through-Laughter. Susan [chi Su Moon herself 
grows gradually beyond pride in her shaved head, black 
Priest's robe and close, maybe even sexual, feelings for 
Tofu Roshi (they shave each other's heads at the same 
time!) Totu’s teaching on — HOW TO GIVE UP SELF 
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IMPROVEMENT is included as a most important 
appendix. 
Inthis modern age, weare met at every turn by new and 
tempting opportunities to improve ourselves. We are 
offered everything from workshops on how to bea better 
parent to classes in strengthening the quadriceps. We 
are so deeply habituated to this way of thinking that we 
do not even recognize it in ourselves. This is the great 
danger. How many of you first sit zazen with the hope 
that it would in some way make you a better person? 
Giving up self improvement is easier said than done. 
Fach of us must walk this path alone, going nowhere. 
You may delude yourself by promising to give up self- 
improvement soon, after you have stopped biting your 
jfingernaits; lost ten pounds or learned to jitterbug. This 
is a trap. 
‘Remember you are perfect already, exactly as you are 
In a manner of speaking. 

Alas, Tofu has stopped doing his column, stopped 
even being the roshi at the No Way Zen Center. He can 
now be found managing the Next-to-Godliness Laun- 
dromat. 

— ELIZABETH GIPS 


CITIZEN COHN 


BY NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN. DOUBLEDAY, 1988. 


LOVED THIS BIOGRAPHY because it gave me a view of 
life at the top: 

New York City’s Supreme Court is housed in a legal 
mausoleum, too ornate, too grand tobe kept up. Occasion- 
ally one of the raised letters on the wall behind the judge's 
high-backed chair will falloff so the motto reads IN GOD 
WE RUST. Dirt in the corners, a house of the grotesque, a 
place ofdistortion. A judge stops a trial to takea telephone 
call in open court; after she hangs up, she looks atthe three 
people inthe visitors’ section, then at the jury, and then at 
counsel before she says, “My stockbroker just shot 
himself.” 

Of course one might protest this isn’t life at the top 
at all, the Supreme Court of New York City being 
located at the bottom of a judicial ladder whose real 
height extends to dirtless marble palacesin Washington 
D.C., where suicide (at least) is treated with respect. But 
the fascinating thing about Nicholas von Hoffman's 
book is the continuity of values it describes. Toa surpris- 
ing extent, von Hoffman provides us with names and 
dates, and proves that certain elements of democratic 
government, such as bribery, extortion, blackmail, and 
fraud, are shared at every level. 

Roy Cohn’s milieu, the crowd of lawyers, journal 
ists, politicians, and organized criminals who liked and 
junched with him, is barely distinguishable from the 
“straight” crowd from which itis supposed to be set off. 
Von Hoffman's book, and, no doubt, the actual social 
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world it represents, is filled with people of whom you're 
happy to think the worst, and these are not the 
peripheral characters. 

Reading Citizen Cohn gave me a feeling, similar to 
the one I had while watching Coverup, the recent movie 
about the U.S. government's arms sales and drug deal- 
ing: It's hard to get over the basically criminal mentality, 
lacking even the consistency of self-interest to give ita 
stable direction. Not that there isn’t plenty of self- 
interest going around, but there are many events and 
actions in Cohn’s life that are bound to mystify any 
reader too restrained by reason. Cohn entrustsa judge's 
bribe to an ingenuous partner. Cohn recklessly sells out 
his clients. Cohn water-skis in the Hudson River. The 
deterioration of Cohn’s home (from neglect), Cohn's 
boats (from arson?) and Cohn’s body (from AIDS) are 
recounted in detail. 

To explain the man’s behavior, and by extension to 
explain the top circles in which he moved, one has to 
hypothesize an instinct to brutality, a death instinct 
{also an instinct to carelessness and stupidity, an 
entropy instinct), growing in power and outstripping all 
libidinal or creative forces. A love of cruelty for its own 
sake, Also, a love of the commonplace, an urge to stamp 
out everything deviant and disturbing. 

It is rather awful to read a list of the rich powerful 
who passed approvingly through Cohn's life. Joe 
McCarthy, of course, but also Walter Winchell, Barbara 
Walters (she almost married him, they say ), Si New- 
house, Richard Nixon, Cardinal Spellman, Donald 
Trump, George Steinbrenner, William Safire, and on 
and on. These are just the best known names. As you 
read the book, they all blend together into a nasty, 
frightening crowd. 

‘And yet, you can’t put this book down. Steve Brill, 
editor of The American Lawyer makes the following com- 
ment about Cohn’s friends: 

Roy Cohn is ike a car accident. You're ona highway and 
traffic is backed up because on the other side of the 
highway there is a-car accident. People are stopping to 
lookand you're pissed off. You know they shouldn't look 
at a car accident. Why do they get some thrill out of 
seeing people splattered and blood and bones broken, 
dead lying around? They’re causing you to be delayed in 
traffic by rubbernecking. Well, what happens when you 
‘get to the accident? You stop and do the same thing. 
People who like Roy Cohn fall into that category of 
looking at a car accident. They’ resort of drawn to it and 
they shouldn't do it 

‘As a catastrophe, Roy Cohn’s life was almost 
perfect. 

— GARY WOLF 
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JULIANA’S ROOM 


BY MARGARET LALLY. BITS PRESS; 1988. 


HAGGY HAIR COVERED JULIANA’S stunted body . . . feet, 

hoof-like ... her face bore the features of an ape; stiff black 

hair and crossed black eyes gave her a wild and sullen 
aspect. 

With well-wrought poems of grace and beauty, 
Margaret Lally allows us, makes us live the life of a 
woman billed in sideshows as “The Ugliest Woman in 
the World.” 


Juliana, stay here. Stay in your room. 
. [tell you only what is. 
1. Egive you truth, not beauty. 


«+ + You're alone. Learn that. Forever. 
You are a woman past flowers. 


Look at me, I give you again 
A wither of hair, terrier’s jow!, 
Leather nose, mane, beard, 
Skull primordial 


Of course, you needn't look. 
Put out the light. 
Put out your eyes. 


Juliana capitalized on her forced seclusion (her 
manager, Mr. Lent, did not want her to be seen without 
silver crossing his palm). She read and educated herself, 
From all accounts she was brilliant, kind, soft-spoken 
and spiritually elegant. 

In the poem “She Speaks To Him” she addresses 
Mr. Lent who has asked her to marry him (so he can 
never lose this valuable property): 


Mr. Lent. You call this a pao 
by day, you choose to run your lips 
Over my ragged hand by the light of the lamp. 
Look at me, Sir, before you kiss that hand. 

Tkeep a crucifix around my meck 
to remind them: of Sunday songs, 
‘And Nazareth, and Mary's many tears. 
They know no one on earth would dare thread Jesus 
‘About a monkey's neck. 1 put it there myself, Sir, 
To declare Lam a woman, not a thing 


Mr. Lent demands she wear gaudy red velvet, jab 
her hooves into dancing shoes and spin her grotesque 
body across a stage. He convinces her he loves her, 
though her friends warn her he has only coins trickling 
through his veins, From “Juliana Writes In Her Journal: 


They're wrong about Lent. 
His touch — it’s mild as petals. 
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«Ah, the peace. 

Evenings he comes through the door — 

We read Shakespeare . . . 1 cover my brow 

With my hands as [ read, and . . . I'm Juliet 
«Inthe dark he finds me lovely. 

He reaches out his two hands 

And leads me out of hell. 

He loves he. 

For myself alone. 


So moved was I by Juliana’s plight through the deft 
crafting by this poet, it became like a fairy tale, and 1, 
sixteen again, waited for love to transform the beast 
with happily ever afier the only acceptable outcome. But, 
alas, itis based on fact. She marries Lent, and when she 
is having their baby she wants so much, the midwife 
comes, “1859. Midwife:” 


Al dawnt f cane into her room. 
For an hour I couldn't touch her skin, 
And I, a midwife. 
May God forgive: Each time I saw that face, 
T thought, “Who could call that ‘Mother’? 


Then I heard stomping, shoes in the hall, 
Theard laughter. 


And there stood Lent, 
and close behind him, men of every kind 


Lent, he hailed titem in. 
Oh, where was Nature then? 


Where was an Angel to blow out the candles? . . 
Somteone to guard her with her sword? 


Or just some superstitition would have done. 
Someone to say, “This surely is unlucky man. 
Keep the money, I'll be on my way.” 


But no. Not one. Nothing intervened. 
They stood. They ground their ashes on the floor. 


They wagered on its sex, its shade of hair 
‘And in the poem “1860. London. A Shopkeeper.” 


T hear she lost an infant, there in Russia — 
‘An ape, just like herself. She died of grieving. 
‘She’s quite like any other woman now, 


In the last poems Lent has both bodies mummified 
and glass-encased for sideshows, both in red velvet. Ina 
wrenching poem Juliana tells of her body being pre- 
pared: He fore out my intestines. But let my heart hang in its 
place... The baby was mounted beside her ona steel rod 
used for stuffed birds: Oh, Lent. You should have let the 


baby sleep. 
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As late as 1972 Juliana Pastrana and her child were . 
on display at a sideshow in Jacksonville, Florida, 
— KATHLEEN IDDINGS 


SOME OF 
THE LAST 
WORDS 


Bounty hunter three seven. 
Bounty hunter three seven. 
This is warden zero niner. 
This is warden zero niner. 
Bounter hunter three seven. 
This is warden zero niner. 
Read me! 

Read me! 

Hotel radio tango. 

Hotel radio tango, 

Repeat after me! 

This is not a drill! 

This is not a drill! 

Code omega omega omega 
Code omega omega ‘omega 
Repeat after me! 

This is not a drill! 

This is not a drill! 

Grid bearing Grand Hotel. 
Grid bearing Grand Hotel. 
Lock on lock on lock on! 
Repeat after me! 

This is not a drill! 

This is not a drill! 

Repeat after me! 


Five! 
Four! 
Three! 
Two! 
— MERRILL KELLY 


July 6, 1937 — April 1, 1989 
—— One of his tast poems. 
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MEMORIES 
OF AMNESIA 


BY LAWRENCE SHAINBERG. PARIS REVIEW PRES 


‘ABOKOV HAS THE ABILITY to stick us into his fiction. 
Reading Ada, we're there, ina strange transubstan- 
tial place of the present-future where cars float 
along like balloons, technology isfunky and gentle, 

there's no glare nor metal. A worthy writer pulls usinto 

his set — keeps us in it, without surcease, until we're 
done with him and he’s done with us. 

There are echoes of Nabokov in Memories of 
‘Amnesia. As well, there are touches of the early John 
Barth, a bit of Edgar Allen Poe and Tobias Smollett, the 
surrealism of Samuel Beckett (everyone's names keep 
changing; and who areall these people wranglingiin the 
hero's head?) There is too the fine limning (and spare 
dialogue) of a detective novel, like this between the 
hero, neurosurgeon Isaac Drogin—a man beginning to 
go under with his own brain damage — and his fellow 
surgeon, Eli: 

“What's that you're eating?” 

“Lifesavers. Butterscotch.” 

“Can I have one?” 

“1 just offered you one.”” 

“You did?” 

“Come on, you know 1 did.”” 

Millie [Drogir’s wife] laughed. “Around here,” she 
said to Eli, “what you did in the past is not what you did 
in the present.” 

“Beg pardon?” 

He offered me the candy again. “No thanks,” I said. 
He and Millie stared at me, but unlike her, he wasn't 
smiling. 

Brain damage skews everything. Strange smells 
appear, voices turn up, visions come and go, thoughts 
become screwy, Yes becomes No. As any good neu- 
rosurgeon (and fiction writer) knows, facts and percep- 
tions change, the truth waffles, what we call “reality” 
becomes something else again. And memory. Alas — 
poor memory. Whois to say what did happen, and what 
did not? (Oris that different for any of us —looneycakes 
or no?) 

Shainberg’s previously published work was a fac- 
tual account of the world of the brain surgeon, and 
Memories of Amnesia is, too, about where our heads are 
at It treats the onset of brain damage, what it does to 
the powers of reasoning, the link between what we call 
“rationality” and “irrationality.” 

What we often forget about brain damage is Haat it affects 
intention as well as behavior, wish aswell as fulfillment. 
Sometimes it makes you do what you don’t want to do, 
but just as often it makes you want to do what you 
shouldn't. 

‘The tale of a neurosurgeon with his own brain damage 

isa study in circularity. Who is “brain?” Are you it, oris 
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it you? Are we really studying it, or is it (or them) 
studying us? Who are we, anyway? 

“And what if things start happening, and we don’t 
know if lt (the brain) is making them happen —orifitis 
just happening on its own? Am I here, with this thing 
called me — or am I just a fantasy, created by a large 
alien globule inside the corpus callosum —grown to the 
size of a pea, or a Jemon, or a watermelon. (We always 
use fruitful imagery when we describe our brain 
growths.) 

‘Then there is the fourth dimension. Our hero/ 
narrator may be a well-respected medical doctor, but he 
is alsoa man witha few beans loose in the garden. Since 
this distorts The Truth, how much are we to believe of 
what appears here? After all, delusions are delusions — 
written or no. It is not unlike a novel about novelists 
writing novels, their words getting well twisted about 
in the craft of fiction. Which of these are just words; 
which are art? What or who can be trusted in this 
parlous state? Are these just “fictions?” If they are not 
true, or not not true — are they just the parts that we 
choose to believe, or that which we have chosen to call 
real? 

If the brain starts making one do screwy things, 
who's not screwy? Crazy people make other people 
crazy. We had a friend who went to McDonald's and 
started ordering “McSilver Burgers,” discussing with 
the clerks the planetary forces in the hamburgers. At 
times like that, the police appear quickly. They tend to 
be more than a little nutty on the subject of nuts 

If you are a neurosurgeon, can you be better 
believed? You are the expert — so you should be able to 
discount the fictions that interfere with what we used to 
think of as the facts. But suppose the brain-fever has 
flipped off your reality mode? It gets to be very complex, 
this madness. 

Our hero Drogin, if that is really his name — and 
we can never be too sure — is not sure of his, nor any 
one else’s identity. At different points, he calls his wife 
Marjorie, Martha, Millie, and Nancy. Whatdoesa name 
mean, anyway? Something they tagged onto us (and 
our brain) at birth. Is the name essential to our identity, 
even to a brain that recognizes no one? Our favorite 
‘Alzheimer stories are of a son's visit to a father who, 
when he left, turned to someone nearby and said, “Who 
‘wns that nice young man?" 


Identifying the self and the brain is like getting 
sucked into a black hole, the old picture on the Pet milk 
‘cans — the picture of the cow on the can with the picture 
of the cow on the can that has a picture of the cow, etc. 
The author of Memories of Amnesia is supposed to be 
spinning the lale of a neurosurgeon with brain damage, 
but he takes us beyond words, beyond thoughts, turn- 
ing us upside down: 

The essence of a symptom is that the patient is powerless 
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before it. One could not choose to be powerless because 
choice itself was power, choice itself was one's intention. 
Could you choose to do what you didn’t choose to do? 
‘Maybe you'd think you didn’t choose it, but by the time 
xyou did it, it was chosen. The moment you chose to do 
something, it was no longer what you didn’t choose but 
what you did. The only way you could escape this circle 
tas anmnesia 

Itis circular, and like all circular systems built with- 
out an appropriate damping mechanism, the brain 
Byrates wildly out of control, unable to bring itself into 
focus. Allof us have had the experience of thoughts that 
just won't leave us alone, and this mental circularity can 
move us into other, quite maddening, circles as well, 

Its the skull, the casing, that keeps us physically 
‘out of the brain-pan. A brain surgeon takes the saw and 
Cuts a hole in bone, pulls away tissue. The patient is not 
put under, because he or she has to help the operation: 
The procedure involves identifying — by “tagging” — 
the various areas of the brain. Thus is it possible, with 
expert help, for the brain surgeon to operate on his own, 
brain? Physical feed-back. This is a key point in Memo- 
ries of Amnesia, but you can never be sure if that is what 
is going on. Drogin (or, God knows, Shainberg) may 
have made up the whole bag of tricks to fool you into 
thinking you were reading a novel. 

He is a competent brain surgeon, but he is also a 
thinker-philosopher (in all senses of the phrase) — 
much as the narrator of The Floating Opera was more 
than just an attorney. He was, 100, a philosopher — of 
law, of life, of creation, of death. Death and opti 
these, too, are at the center of Drogin’s ideas of brain 
and volition: 

He toanted to map the neurology of the belief-system that 
caused me to think I had chosen my condition. As he saxo 
#t, it was typical of patients like myself, helpless before 
our brains, to imagine ourselves in control of them, 
A brain surgeon’ greatest dream is to operate on his 
own brain. The feedback mechanism not only feeding 
back on itself, but immersing itselfin the control mecha. 
nism, to change, improve, or dilute that control 
Js therea neurosurgeon alive who hasn't imagined oper- 
‘ating on himself? Flow his brain might respond to seeing 
itself as mine sazo itself that morning. Certainly, for 
surgeons like Eli and me, who operated on conscious 
Patients, the dream of putting oneself on the table was 
almost irresistible. 
It doesn’t come free — this desire to tamper with one’s 
‘own brain. There is a fight-back, as well as a feed-back, 
mechani 
“Listen,” interrupted, “I'l say this once, but never 
again. When a man sets out toexplore his brain, he's gol 
to expect it to resist him. If he means to see it clearly, he 
can't expect for it tohelp him... .The first thing he has 
to relinguish is explanation. Clarity, continuity, con- 
ceptual description — all of it falls away! . . Is the 
brain that connects one moment with another!” 
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Who are we without benefit of brain? Does mad- 
ness define the brain, as the absence of it cannot? Is 
Drogin just another looney — he and his zany Zen wife, 
and his screwball neurosurgical friends, arguing about 
emotions, or lack of them. What is emotion? Is it a 
function of the brain; can we make up as well as map 
fear, love, passion, anger? 

And what if none of this exists at all? Isn’t that the 
essence ofa novel which is, after all, black curliqueson a 
White page. We translate it with our eyes, believing it all 
has meaning. Itdoes, or should —unlessit, and us, and 
our brains, are all fantasy anyway. 

— A.W. ALLWORTHY 


THE FIRST 
THING COMING 


BY KEITH ABBOTT. COFFEE HOUSE PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA; 1987, 


'N THIS GROUP OF short stories, Keith Abbott uses his 
own high school time and companions to say some- 
thing about the place which formed them. The title is a 
quotation from Jack Spicer: 

We are a coast people 

There is nothing but ocean owt beyond us. We grasp 

The first thing coming 

There are some very poignant, not to say heart- 
breaking, things in this book. In fact all the characters 
seem on the verge of heartbreak, but not the desperate, 
heated, theatrical heartbreak I knew in adolescence 
These high school people are desperate, poor, tough, 
crude, and curiously old. Their heartbreak is not an 
eventin their lives so much as an atmosphere they swim 
in. Occasionally Abbott tries to introduce a light- 
hearted, wiseguy, whimsical note a la Tom Robbins and 
just doesn’t get past the sludge of grim despairon every 
hand. In this respect he successfully describes and 
evokes the spirit of the Northwest: 

Keith Abbott knows all about fey, clever ways to 
alleviate the heaviness of grey skies, poor and tasteless 
ambience, and no money — and he also knows that 
none of the ways work. 

—JOAN LARIMORE 


IN THE GARDEN 


BY JULIAN KAPLAN. SIMON AND SIMON; 1988, 


J3E ONE THING THE Reagan Administration didn’t 
heglect were their memoirs. Stockman, Haig, 
Deaver, Speakes, Regan, among others, and now 
Julian Kaplan. Who’ Julian Kaplan? An obscure 
aide to a Cabinet member? An undersecretary advisor, 
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an assistant to an assistant? 

None of the above. He's an “environmental techni- 
cian.” Also known as official groundskeeper — what 
most of us would call a gardener —one of fiveemployed 
full time to keep the White House grounds clipped and 
groomed. Mr. Kaplan came to power when Ronald 
Reagan did and left with the president. A new adminis- 
tration’s entourage generally includes its own environ- 
mental technicians, cooks, valets, as well as the usual 
appointed officials. 

Of course, the question immediately arises: What 
kind of insight into the Reagan administration could the 
guy who mows the lawn possibly have? What next? A 
book by the Girl Scout who sold Nancy some peanut 
butter cookies? By the fellow who tried getting through 
on the telephone to sell the Reagans a sct of 
encyclopedias? 

‘What does Julian Kaplan know that we don’t? 
Hardly a day went by that 1 didn't overhear the Presi- 
dent and First Lady discussing some aspect of public 
policy or their private life. For instance, in the summer 
they were often served breakfast on one of the many 
White House patios. On suck occasions I made sure to 
trim bushes or weed flower beds nearby — anything to 
overhear what was going on. In astrangeroay, [ thought 
Thad the right to do so, being an environmental tech for 
theadministration. Itwas important to know as muchas 
T could to facilitate the landscaping facade the Reagans 
‘wore looking for. 

Iknow, you're wondering how much a guy like this 
could possibly overhear between clips of the shears. 
Was he eavesdropping, spying or what? He claims, “I 
was being briefed, unknowingly, but briefed nonethe- 
less. Remember, I had the proper clearance to go most 
anywhere on the White House grounds. Not many 
people can say that.” 

Here's some of what Kaplan found out — before the 
general public — during countless breakfasts. 

Ron Reagan Jr.'s partially nude appearance on Saturday 
Night Live. 

Nancy's war on drugs (“We need aslogan with the word 
‘no’ in it.”). 

The firing of Donald Regan (“There's someone I want let 
go, Ronnie,"). 

‘The economy (“Where's all the cash going?!”). 

There’s more. Kaplan tells us about the Reagans’ 
unusual table manners, how they hobbled around the 
grounds, which flowers they sniffed, which trees they 
talked about and how they reacted to sunshine and 
various other weather conditions. 

There are a dozen glossy black and white photo- 
graphs, at least half of them of visiting dignitaries posed 
with the Reagans in the Rose Garden, and guess who's 
in the background peeking around the corner, just 
barely getting into the frame? Julian Kaplan, environ- 
mental technician. 

It makes you wonder, doesn’t it? Who is Julian 
Kaplan? Who is this groundskeeper who stands so very 
near the Reagans with a hoe in hand or a rake — 
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potential weapons, I might add — and then writes a 
book? Kaplan doesn’t get too involved —it’s notasifhe 
knows detailed secrets of the Stealth bomber — but 
there is no doubt that he listens well, if, in fact, he's 
being truthful with us. If there are more gardeners like 
him, le’s hope they don’t pool their information. 

Listen to what he has to say: 

James Watt: Stepped in dog shit one day. Haig’s 
dobie's shit. Watt then said, ‘Shit. Jean Kirkpatrick: 
‘Asked me how Iwas doing and then said the evergreen 
needed trimming. Nancy Reagan: Drank coffee con- 
stantly, especially as she cruised around the gardens. 
Chirped when she burped. David Stockman: A blow- 
dried drip. George Schultz: Said he liked farmers, asked 
me how long I'd been one. The Secret Service: Aka the 
Self-service 

Half of the book consists of what Kaplan heard, 
overheard, surmised and probably guessed at. Every- 
thing from Fawn Hall's shoe size (imprinted in a mud 
fossil) to Ed Meese’s favorite rose bush. 

hope the next president has enough sense not to 
eat breakfast on the patio. 

— GREGORY BURNHAM 


PRIEST, COCKROACH, 
cAT 


the priest is preaching to the cockroach. 
the cockroach ascends the pulpit. 

the priest is named Gregor. 

the cat in my lap answers to Franz. 


the priest is praying in the cask of amontillado, 
the roach intones the day of wrath. 

my name is Gregor. 

the cat in my lap answers to Franz. 


Bishop Franz is buffeting his acolyte. 
the acolyte, whose name is Gregor, 
chews upon a coal on incense. 

the cat in my lap has six legs. 


the roach is sprinkling holy water 
on the Bishop Gregor. The Jews 
have crucified my cat. I have no legs. 
my name is Franz. 
— GERALD LOCKLIN 
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BIG JOE TURNER, BACKSTAGE, NEW YORK CITY, 1967 FROM BASS LINE: 


HINTON AND DAVID G. BERGER. TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1986, 


The stars and hearts follwing each excep ince 
ur assesset of the sure materia 
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A RANDOM WALK 
THROUGH THE 
INSATIABLE VOID 


In 1948 Harper & Brothers published 

Lincoln Barnet’ roport on contem= 

porary scientific thought eniitled The 

Universe and Dr. Einstein. In these 
paragraphs Mr. Barnet! describes the 
ture of the physical universe 


Although it is true that the amount 
of matter in the universe is per- 


petually changing, the change 


appears to be all in one direction — 
toward dissolution. All the phe- 
nomena of nature, visible and invis 
ible, within the atom and in outer 
space, indicate that the substance 
and energy of the universe are ine 
orably diffusing like vapor through 
the insatiable void. The sun is slowly 
but surely burning out, the stars are 
dying embers, and everywhere in the 
cosmos heat is burning to cold, mai- 
ter is dissolving into radiation, and 
energy is being dissipated into empty 
space. 

The universe is thus progressing, 
toward an ultimate “heat-death,” or 
as it is technically defined, a condi- 
tion of “maximum entropy.” When 
the universe reaches this state some 
billions of years from now all the 
processes of nature will cease. All 
space will be at the same tempera- 
ture. No energy can be used because 
all of it will be uniformly distributed 
through the cosmos. There will be no 
light, no warmth — nothing — but 
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Perpetual and irrevocable stagnation, 
Time itself will come to an end. For 
entropy points the direction of time. 
Entropy is the measure of random. 
ness. When all system and order in 
the universe have vanished, when 
randomness is at its maximum, and 
entropy cannot be increased, when 
there is no longer any sequence of 
cause and effect — in short, when 
the universe has run down, there 
will be no direction to time, there 
will be no time. 

And there is no way of avoiding 
this destiny. 


BATHING 


From a posthumously gathered col- 
lection of essays entitled Tho 

is Always at the Wheel by Delmore 
Schwartz (New Directions; 1986). 


Saeed 


Is it not true that the discussion of 
the meaning of existentialism has 


been dying down? or at any rate is 
being taken more and more for 
granted, like cynicism, optimism, 
surrealism, alcholism, and practically 
all other well-known topics of conver 
sation? 

If so, this is a dangerous state 
of affairs. For as soon a5 a philoso- 
phy is taken for granted, as soon as 
its meaning is assumed, then it 
begins to be misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. Philosophical idealism 
is a good cxample, It was once just 
as fashionable as existentialism and 
is now generally thought to have to 
do with those impractical people who 
believe in ideals and never amount 
to anything, 

T propose a revival of interest 
in the meaning of existentialism 
because when everyone asks what 
something means, the possibilities 
of misunderstanding are, if not 
lessened, more controllable. Having 
studied existentialism in an offhand 
way since 1935, I become more and 
more convinced that its meaning can 
be reduced to the following formula- 
tion: Existentalisin means that no one 
else cam take a bath for you. 

This example is Suggested by 
Heidegger, who points out that no 
‘one else can die for you. You must 
die your own death. But the same 
is true of taking a bath. And I prefer 
the bath as an example to death. 
because, as Heidegger further 
observes, no one likes to think very 
much about death, except indigent 
undertakers perhaps. Death is for 
most a distant event, however 
unpleasant and inevitable. 

‘A bath, however, is a daily affair, 
at least in America, Thus it is some- 
thing you have to think about some- 
what everyday, and while you are 
thinking about it, and while, per- 
force, you are taking a bath, you 
‘might just as well be thinking about 
what existentialism means. Other- 
wise you will probably just be think- 
ing about yourself, which is narciss- 
ism; or about other human beings, 
which is likely to be malicious, 
unless you are feeling very good; or 
‘worst of all, you may not be thinking 
at all, which is senseless and a waste 
of time. 
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FORGETTING WHO 
NIGHT W. 
Russell Hoban’s Ri 
(Summitt Books/Simon & Schuster; 
1980) is set in a post apocalypse 
future where the past is only vaguely 
recollected. The novel, wrilten 
entirely in dialect of Mr. Hobon’s 


invention, is named after the book's 
central character who is @ story 
teller and scribe ("Walking my rid- 
dels where ever theyve took me and 
wolking them now on this paper the 
same"). This is part of one of the sto- 
ries told by Riddley Walker. 


Counting counting they wer all the 
ime. They had iron then and big fire 
they had towns of parpety. They had 
machines et numbers up. They fed 
them numbers and they fractiont out 
the Power of things. They had the 
Nos. of the rain bow and the Power 
of the air all workit out with count- 
ing which is how they got boats in 
the air and picters on the wind. 
‘Counting clevverness is what it wer. 
When they had all them things 
and marvelsome they cudnt sleap’ 
realy they dint have no res. They wer 
stressing ther self and straining all 
the time with counting. They said, 
“What good is nite its only dark time 


it aint no good for nothing only them 
as want to sly and sneak and take 


our parpety a way.” They los out of 
memberment who nite wer. They jus 
wantit day time all the time and they 
wer going to do it with the Master 
Chaynjis 

| ~ “They had the Nos. of the sun 
‘and moon all fractiont out and fed 
to the machines. They said, “Wew! 
put all the Nos. in to 1 Big 1 and that 
wil be the No. of the Master 
Chaynjis.” They bilt the Power Ring 
thats where you see the Ring Ditch 
now. They put in the | Big I and 
woosht it roun there come a flash 
of lite then bigger nor the woal worl 
and it ternt the nite to day. Then 
every thing gone black. Nothing only 
nite for years on end. Playgs kilt 
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peopl off and naminals nor there 
wernt nothing growit in the groun. 
Man and woman starveling in the 
blackness looking for the dog to eat 
it and the dog out looking t0 eat 
them the same. Finely there come 
day agen then nite and day regler 
but never like it ben befor. Day 
beartht crookit out of crookit nite and 
sickness in them both 
‘Now man and woman go afeart 

by nite afeart by day. The dog all 
orn and wishfal it keaps howling 
{or the nites whatre gone for ever. 
It wont show its eyes no mor it wont 
show the man and woman no Ist 
knowing. Come Ful of the Moon the 
sadness gets too much the dog goes 
‘mad. It follers on the man and 
womans track and arga warga if it 
catches them. 

KY 


READING 


The Man with a Shattered World: 
the History of a Brain Wound by 
AR. Luria (Horvord University Press; 
1987) is the true story of a Russian 
soldier named Zasetsky who suffered 
@ head wound at the battle of Smol- 
ensk in 1943, The domage to 
Zaseisky's brain completely wiped 
Gor many basic skills much of his 
memory (especially short-term) and 
fecognition abilities, ond drostically 
narrowed his field of vision. Over 

a period of years Zasetsky re- 
learned whot he'd lost. He kept a 
journal of his progress from which 
Mr. Luria quotes at length, 


I read printed matter letter by letter. 
When | first started to read again, 
Loften couldn't recognize a letter at 
first and had to run through the 
alphabet until I found it. But later 
did this less and less and tried to 
remember it myself — just waited 
‘until came. Offen after I've figured 
‘out the letters in a word, | forget the 
‘word itself and have to read every 
letter over again in order to under- 
stand it. Sometimes I read a text and 
don’t make any sense out of it — 
[just read through it. If T want to 
understand a word, I have to wait 
until the meaning comes to me. Only 
after | read a word and understand 
it can I go on to the next word, and 
then the third. By the time I get to 
the third word I often forget what 
the first or sometimes even the sec- 
‘ond word meant. No matter how 
hard | try, I just can’t remember. 
have to read words one at a 
time until I get the meaning — I read 
a word, understand it, then go on 
to the next, then to the third. I also 
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have to stop at the fourth letter of 
every word, because even though I 
can See it and know how it pro- 
nounced, I've already forgotten the 
first three letters, While I'm looking 
at the fourth letter, Lcan still see the 
second and third, but not the first 
letter of the word, which is com- 
pletely blurred 
When I look at a word like gol. 
eniye [“dizziness”|, | just can't 
understand it, All the letters — even 
parts of the word — are as meaning- 
less to me as they would be to a 
child who'd never seen a primer or 
an alphabet. But soon something 
begins to stir in my mind. I look at 
the first letter ("g”) and wait until 
J remember how to pronounce it 
Then I go on to the letter “o” and 
pronounce the whole syllable. Then 
[try to join it to the next syllable 
("go-lo”}. I take a quick lock at the 
next letter (“v"), wait a little, then 
quickly look at the letter “o.” While 
I'm looking at that letter the two let- 
ters to the left of it escape my vision 
— that is, | see only the letter “0” 
and two of the letters on the left. But 
the first two or three letters in the 
word (“go”) are no longer visible. 
To put it more exactly, al that point 
see only a gray mist in which spots, 
threads, and little bodies seem to 
shift and flicker back and forth. 
Ke 


DEMOCRACYOID 


From “Annals of Democracy (Voting 
by Computer)” by Ronnie Dugger 

in the November 7, 1988 issue of The 
New Yorker. 


Computer programmers working for 
the private companies that sell elec- 
tion equipment write their programs 
in higher computer languages or the 
intermediate assembly language, and 
these are translated or compiled into 
the binary language of ones and 
zeroes which computers understand, 
The original programs, which are 
centrally produced, are commonly 
called “Source codes” only a few 
local governments own and control 
the source codes that are used in 
their jurisdictions. According to Jack 
Gerbel, a founder of Computer Elec- 
tion Services, who has sold more 
computerized vote-counting equip- 
ment than any other individual in 
the country, about half the time the 
companies’ programmers also write 
the codes that “localize” (or “initial- 
ize") vote-counting systems for the 
specific elections of each jurisdiction, 
The source and local codes together 
tell the computers how to count the 
votes. Local public tests may or may 


not adequately test the local codes, 
but as Naegele said [Rotert J. Naegele, 
California's chief expert on certifying vot 
ing systems], they do not test the 
source codes. 

The election-equipment com- 
panies, which thus both sell and pro- 
gram the computers that tabulate 
public elections, have long con- 
tended, in and out of court, that they 
own the source codes and must keep 
them secret from everyone, including, 
the local officials who conduct elec- 
tions . . . Insolar as source codes 
have not been opened to examination 
‘on behalf of the public — and most 
have not — instructions to computers 
‘on how to count votes appear to 
have become a trade secret. Only a 
few states have demanded copies of 
the source codes, and only in the last 
year or two have any states exam- 
ined them. Thus most of the local 
officials who preside over com- 
puterized elections do not actually 
know how their systems are count- 
ing the votes, and when they 
officially certify that the election 
results are correct they do not and. 
cannot really know them to be 


THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF BEES 
Thomas McMchon’s novel MeKoy's 
Bees (Harper & Row; 1979) takes 
place in 1885. It is about a mon who 
has decided to lead on expedition 
from Mossachusetis to Kansas, 
where he plans to make a fortune 
keeping bees.” 


Gordon McKay based his plan for 
@ new city in the West on bees 
because of their energy. One never 
finds them disappointed or confused; 
they have their plans and they have 
their hopes and they love their work. 
In the morning, from the moment 

the sun touches the hives and warms 
them, the bees come forward and 
jump into the air. They are agri- 
cultural animals, like chickens and 
Pigs, but the difference is their 
energy. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility of failure in anything — 
nectar flowers must have the wet and 
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heat in some reasonable proportion 
or they will give up. But the bees 
Never let themselves fall into reveries 
of worry and speculation on their 
fortune, Instead they conduct their 
affairs with confidence and 
optimism. 

[And later in the story:} 

The news of death is such a clear 
violation of intuition that many peo- 
ple refuse to believe it. Wherever 

ossible, people will insist on experi- 
renting fit the Hfclons body them- 
selves. They will stroke its hair, they 
will hold its hand, they will touch its 
face, and when these efforts at 
resuscitation fail, they will continue 
to be bewildered, and will weep on 
and on, not because they have 
acknowledged the loss, buit because 
what has happened is out of register 
with common sense 

Bees are not human beings and 
are therefore not worth the same 
measure of grief, but the feelings 
which overcame Gordon McKay on 
the day after Catherine's letier 
arrived paid no attention to the 
Proper proportions of mourning 

McKay sat in a wicker chair on 
the porch of Langstroth’s sister's 
house and looked at the orchards, 
the Berkshire hills, the cows and the 
church steeples. A’ vision of the hives 
dying came to his mind. In this 
vision he imagines himself among 
the combs. As the bees expired, they 
lost their grip on the living cluster 
and fell through the black ait, spin- 
ning into the heap of corpses an the 
floor. Honey and excrement leaked 
down upon the dead and conso 
dated them into a cake. In McKay's 
mind, the bees falling between the 
combs had the appearance of people 
jumping from the windows of build- 
ings into the street 
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MASTER THE 
PELVISABILITIES 


Graceland and The Elvis Presley 
Memorial Foundation (3797 Elvis 
Presley Boulevard, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee) in conjunction with Master 
Card and Leader Federal now issues 
the Elvis Presley MasterCard. Tho 
following is taken from a letter from 
the foundation's executive director, 
Jock Soden, that accompanies the 
Elvis MasterCard application 


Enclosed you will find the applica- 
tion for the Elvis Presley MasterCard 
you requested. We greatly appreciate 
your interest in this unique Master- 

Card, which helps support the Elvis 


Presley Memorial Foundation. 
During his lifetime, Elvis Presley 
gave hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars to the causes he believed in. He 
gave generously, regularly and 
quietly. By any measure, Elvis was | 
a soft touch 
Td like to personally ask you to 
join us in our Commitment to honor 
a generous and loving man by con- | 
tinuing the important work he 
started. Please take a few minutes 
right now to apply for the Elvis Pres- 
ley MasterCard. Then just drop the 
application in the mail. No postage 
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WARNING 


In Emile d’Avignon’s The Dangerous 
Lover (Turenne & Devroux, Paris; 
1987. Not available in the U.S.) The 
protagonist, Marie-Michelle, is hov. 
ing a picnic with her boyfriend, a 
taxi driver and poet, at the grove of 
Gertrude Stein ond Alice B. Toklas 
in Paris! Pere Lachaise cemetery. 


“Always remember,” she said, “your 
journcy is different than the others. 
don’t mean a little different: what 
you want and feel and do are far out 
‘of what most people consider to be 
normal, You'll do things, and they'll 
start to feel like the norm. You'll get 
swept away by your ections; you'll 
start thinking your actions are right 
and proper. ‘Maybe its okay,’ you'll 
find yourself thinking, 

“You'll be wrong. Your world 
view is skewed: what you want will 
always be contrary to the wants of 
99 percent of humanity. Your needs 
are vastly different from those of the 
rest of the world, and if you ever for- 
get how different they (and you) are 
how dangerously explosive that 
difference to the general public — 
then you are done for.” | 

IAW 


DIALOGUE 


‘Stan Mack's Reol Life Funnies ("Ail 
dialogue gucranteed overheard”) 
is @ comie strip that appears in the 
Village Voice. This isthe text, in its 
entirety, from Mr. Macks sirip of 
October 17, 1988. 


Tused to be squeamish before I got 
this job at the hospital making pros: 
thetics. I make eyelids and ears, and 
paint artificial hands and eyeballs 
we have drawers full of molds of 
parts of long dead people. ha 
noseless patient I've never seen. 


Every year he writes in "Send me 


a new nose, my old one wore out 
Make it pink and fatter this time.” 
Another guy gets an everyday hand 
and a Sunday hand because he uses 
his everday hand for pounding nails 
and ruins it. One guy could hea 
without ears but he needed a pait 

of eats because he couldr’t see with- 
out glasses. 

Tim good at pointing eyeballs. 
‘One time @ guy said, “Don't go by 
my good eye, I'm going back to 
drinking tomorrow so make it red- 
der” I had to stick wax into eye 
sockets to make accurate molds. One 
patient lost his eye by shooting it 
‘out by mistake when he tried to 
commit suicide. 

Sometimes | disagree with my 
colleagues but I don't say anything 
Monday, one of them made. a 
womans eyelids so she looked cross- 
eyed. He used to be a bricklayer. 

‘One man has no chin, nose, eye- 
lids, or ears. He comes in to talk to 
me because no one outside can stand 
to look at him. | fee! like asking him, 
“How do you feet when you look in 
the mirror in the morning, and realize 
itS not a nightmore?” 

[try to talk about my work to 
my friends, but they put their hands 
over their ears and count backwards. 

Do you know that people have 
nasal hair all the way up to their 
eyeballs? 


HAY 


WILD DOG JOY 


Psychotic Reactions and Carburetor 
Dung (Alfred A. Knopf; 1987) is a 
collection of rock music criticism and 
other writings by Lester Bangs, who 
died in 1982 at the age of thirty-four. 
The book was edited by Greil 
Marcus. This is from on unfinished 
novel entitled All My Friends Are 
Hermits. 


I called her. Right in the middle of 
the conversation, she said: “What 
do you feel like doing right now?” 
[ replied, automatically, same ton 
of voice as one might say “I could 
go for a tuna sandwich on rye,” 1 
said: “I wanna fuck.” A second of 
silence. Then: “Okay.” she said, just 
as casually. “Come on over’ I got 
there fast. She met me at the door 

in a frowzy black stip, hair all a 
mess, no makeup, barefoot, half 
asleep, emotionally neutral to the 
‘world, | thought she was the sexiest 
thing I'd ever seen in my life 
Especially in that ratty old black slip. 
Tcouldn’t believe I was about to be 
holding something as magnificent as 
this in my arms, such a hunk of woo- 
man, such a primal Earth Goddess, 
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such a lush juicy creation of the 
Almighty God in Heaven or Hell 1 
didn’t care which and she had a 
brain besides! I had it made. Life 
couldn’t get any better than this! 
Like Swamp Dogg, once sang; “If 1 
die tomorrow’ I've lived tonight!” 
Damn straight! Who cared if Western 
civilization was sinking into entropy 
oor gearing up for Armageddon, | 
never could decide which? All my 
philosophy was gibberish, and West 
ern civilization was a bucket of shit 
in the first place! So who cared! I 
wanted to fuck this woman in the 
mud of a ditch while a firestorm of 
whitehot PLO and Israeli bullets 
Wwhizzed over our heads! | wanted 

to take hor down to the Everglades 
and throw her down in the swamp 
and do dirty things to her till she 
screamed like a polecat tangled up 
in an electrified fence for “More! 
Mote! More! Stop! Stop! Stop! No 
don’t Eat me! Kill me! Break me! 
Fuck me!” And then I'd push her 
down so deep in the mud and the 
green slime and rotting tropical over 
growth it almost buried both of us 

in our faces and hair and mouths 
and we'd love like reptiles slither 
down lower than the gutter our 
screaming, bellies pounding together 
in the muck from which all life 
sprang before we or the media or 
New York magazine careers or any- 
thing else amounted to shit! Alliga 
tors would come slogging over, take 
one look at the likes of us and turn 
right around and hightail it the other 
way! Water moccasins cowered at the 
bottom of the river, scared we'd bite 
“em and then they'd die! Because we 
are death as well as life! We are 
jungle fever, beri-beri, Mau Maus rav- 
enous for each other after which 
welll go machete and bar-bee-cue us 
some missionaries! We have become 
one with the primordial ooze! Beats 
the Upper East Side for shitsure! 
Then I yank her up from the slime 
‘and jet nonstop to Cambodia. I want 
to fuck her on top of a pile of 
bleached bones, mountains of skulls, 
hundreds of rotting carcasses! | want 
to feel death all around me, that’ 
how alive | feel just looking at her, 
and TO BE INSIDE ... . yeah | want 


death from sea to shining sea, moun- 
tains of it blotting out the horizon, 

J want to scream with wild dog joy 
in the pit of a smoking chanel 
house! In Makindye Prison, Kam. 
pala, Uganda! On top of spilled 
organs of the dead a foot deep! I 


want Idi Amin to see us! He’s been 
around a bit, | know, but hes never 
seen this! Might learn something! 
| want to fuck death, I want death 
to know that it ain’t shit, I can lick 
it, because what am holding in my: 
arms right now and am about to 


carry into the bedroom and to which 
I will deliver up my body and soul 
deep in the center of her belly, the 
center of her, I'm serving notice right 
ow is the final and absolute inargu 
able rebuttal that shoots death down 


forever KY 
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BATTLELINES 


World War I Posters 
from the Bowman 


ay Collection 


BY LIBBY CHENAULT. UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
PRESS; 1988, 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


BY LEON WOLEF, TIME-LIFE BOOKS; 1980 [OUT OF PRINT} 


Whiter than the whitewash om the wall, 

Whiter than the whitewash on the wall, 

Wash me in your water 

That you waslt your dirty daughter 

And I shall be whiter than the wltitewash 
om the wall. 


Popular ballad, 1917) 


Early 1917 would have been a splenid time to stop the wear 
Both sides were exhausted. A military stalemate existed. The 
causes of conflict were demonstrably trivial and implausible; 
ine is reminded of Orwell's 1984, in which the people no longer 
remembered why they were fighting but only knew that they 
had to continue. Certainly the war which had begun in 1914 
had little enough to do with the welfare of the ordinary people 
of Europe, tho could scarcely hope to benefit through victory 
in riches, security, culture, pleasure, social advancement, or 
in any other way. Those called upon to fight and die, to work, 
to be maimed, to be made homeless and bereaved were 
instructed to do so (in effect) with no clear explanation of the 
need for such sacrifices .. ..The propaganda was in the vein of 
the Old Testament. People were warned by their rulers with 
stories of sundry fates corse than death unless the enemy were 
crushed. There was remarkably little promise of happiness or 
even loot upon the achievement of victory; only its negative 
rewards were stressed. 

=n Flanders Fields 


-TWAS THE FIRST of the modern “great” wars. It began 
with the random assassination of a minor royal fig- 
ure, and would destroy a system based on royalty for 
all time. The generals said it was going tobe done and 

over with in six weeks — but it stretched out to more 

than four years. Most of it was waged in and around a 

long, filthy trench that snaked from the English Chan- 

nel to the border of Switzerland, some 300 miles in 
length. Great battles would be undertaken in which the 

army would advance no more than a few yards, and a 

hundred or two hundred thousand young men would 

die in the mud. When the battles were not being, fought, 
the soldiers did war with rats, lice, trench-foot, random 
bombardment, boredom, and — at quiet times — the 
sound of the dying: 
During the lulls the wounded called and groaned in No 
‘Man's Land, lingered for as much asa week, and usually 
died there, and sometimes screamed in their incoherent 
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sony; while above them sounded the joyous songs of 

hints, The thrushes, especially, tvittered wildly each 
morning, for they were used to the guns 

During the battles, the various artillery could be rec 

ognized, shells could be identified by the sounds they 

made: 
There were shells that screamed, shells that hissed, gas 
shells that exploded ceith a simpering pop, shells that 
whistled, and shells that wobbled across heaven rattling 
like a snare drum, Finally there was drumfire, reserved 
jor special occasions, when all the instruments blended 
infoone homogeneous mass of sound of such intensity as 
cannot be described. 

It was the first war to utilize tanks and airplanes 
and balloons and radio transmission; it was the first war 
— in other words —of high technology. The tools of the 
trade were brought to high art form, With a machine 
gun, three men could decimate a whole battalion. It was 
the testing ground for poison gas which was so ruinous 
to men’s bodies and men’s morale that even the most 
bitter enemies of the next conflagration (the same 
players as in WWI) never seriously contemplated using 
it. There would be limits that were observed —there are 
limits to what men, even those being led like sheep to 
battle and death, will put up with. 

Tt was the greatest war, up to that time, to be 
recorded with camera, film, sound, There was, too, a 
new generation of writers trained in the simple use of 
simple words who described, for the first time since 
Homer, the sheer passive rage of battles and war and 
death: 

In No Man's Land the wounded still lay inthe mud. 
Their shouting and sobbing kept everyone's nerves on 
edge. Those in shell holes generally drowned there 
Slowly whey slipped down the muddy banks into the 
dwater below, too weak f0 old thennsetves up... «As 
time went on No Man’s Land thus became converted 
into a vast limbo of abandoned dead and dying. Each 
shell hole with blood on its water usually meant another 
corpse entombed below. 

‘Authors who tried to write of the battles were 
forced to exorcise or limit their narratives, not because 
of censorship (which was real and invasive) — but 
because of the ennui that can set in when trying to 
describe yet another barren confrontation in the mud 
and rain and cold of Flanders: 

‘So desolate, so meaningless were these August struggles 
thatthe record of them in histories and memoirs fills one 
with a certain ieeariness. Listlessly the men assemble at 
the jump-off tapes. Behind the same familiar barrage 
they advance through Hie same narrow porridge-tike 
strip of ground. The same hidden machine guns greet 
thent; the same whiz-bangs open up at them. Here and 
there a strong point is captured, a new outpost is 
reached, to whtich a few rifiemen jorlornly cling. Some of 
these are held, and occasionally the line is advanced a 
few hundred yards, Brownish masses of German troops 
slog forward and everywhere nasty hand-to-hand 
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“GERMAN WOMEN WORK IN THE HOME ARMY! MAGDEBURG WAR OFFICE 


encounters take place. The men on both sides are lacer- 
ated and punctured, bleed and die, in numbers that 
baffle the imagination. Nameless new beings take their 
place, but nothing else changes: 
The decimation of the land, the smells and tastes of it 
are equally as bleak: 
Gaunt blackened remnants of trees drip in the one-time 
forests. The shells of countless batteries burst deaf- 
eningly and without surcease: the dank smell of gun- 
powder, wet clay, poison gas, and polluted water 
spreads over the battleground and drifts eastteard. The 
‘men hardly knoce what they are doing or how affairs in 
general are progressing. By mid-August they were told 
ven less than soldiers are usually told: Move up there. 
Start walking that way. Occupy those shell holes. Watt 
wear the barn. Surround that pillbox, Relieve those 
chaps (you can't see them from here) behind the canal 
and wait for further word. After two weeks such was the 
statis of Haig’s grand offensive which was to have burst 
out of the salient, bounded across the ridge, released the 
Prancing cavnlry steeds, and with fying banners cap- 
tured the Channel ports. 
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The rare breaks that were allowed the 


men only added 
another dimension of futility and bleakness to the day- 
to-day futility and bleakness of the war: 


In Y.M.C.A. tents kindly old gentlemen in vaguely 
‘military uniforms served cake, cocoa, and packets of real 
British Woodbines, The men swam in the canals and in 
little lakes such as the Zillebeke and the Dickebusch, 
bargained with the farmers’ daughters, got drunk, hag. 
§led over souvenirs. Far behind the restless front, tohere 
the big guns were only a rumble, it was a carnival time 
for troops who would soon be back at the business of war. 
In wonder and joy and with aching hearts they absorbed 
those common sights and sounds so long forgotten — 
leafy trees, splashes of sunlight on outdoor cafés, green 
fields, people at work at home and in their orchards, 
They polished their boots, scraped dirt from their uni. 
forms, and filed into washing sheds singing that immor- 
tal ballad: 

Whiter than the whitewash on the wall, 

Whiter than the whitewash on the call, 

Wash me in your water 

That you wash your dirty daughter 
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And I shall be whiter than the whitewash 
on the wall. 


‘The named of battles and battlefields are meaning- 
less to us now, but for a whole generation of French, 
German, and English, the words would give a meaning- 
less and vague terror: Poelcapelle, Passchendaele, 
Ypres, Poperinghe, Messines. There, even today, 

The millions of shell holes have never quite leveled out, 
and anyone who walks through the fields south and west 
of the ridge can still sense the undulations caused by 
shells that blasted this ground in the First World War. 

Generals such as Joffre, Nivelle, Haig, Mangin, 
Gough sent so many of their countryfolk to their graves 
that the choice of using war as a means of resolving 
international differences was obliterated — at least for 
two decades. Yet it was, ironically, the doubt of leaders 
who refused to continue the slaughter — they were 
called traitors — that made it possible for Hitler to 
convince his countrymen that they had been tricked 
into signing a peace treaty that was, in truth, an emo- 
tional and financial rape. It was the bitter conditions 
imposed at the peace table that laid the seeds of the next 
war; yet it was the lack of such gruesome conditions at 
the end of World War Il (itis possible to learn) that made 
our present peace, a peace that has lasted more than 
four decades. 

It remains to be said, as usual, that the zoar ended on the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh montlt 
of 1918. It had meant nothing, solved nothing, and 
proved nothing; and in so doing had killed 8,538,315 
men and variously wounded 21,219,452. Of 7,750,919 
others taken prisoner or missing, well over a million 
were later presumed dead; thus the total deaths (not 
counting civilians) approach 10,000,000. The moral and 
‘mental defects of the leaders of the human race had been 
demonstrated with some exactitude. One of them 
(Woodrow Wilson) later confessed that the war had been 
fought for business interests; another (David Lloyd 
George) had told a newspaperman, “If people really 
knew, the war would be stopped tomorroce, but of course 
they don't —and can’t know. The correspondents don't 
corite and the censorship wouldn't pass the truth. The 
thing is horrible, aud beyond human nature to bear, and 
L feel I can’t go on any longer with the bloody business.” 


In Flanders Fields, Goodbye to All That, War, The Mid- 
ile Part of Fortune give us the taste and smell (and 
futility) of the war that was to end all war. The writers 
prove to us — if we need proof — that World War I 
represented the ultimate of the process whereby men of 
‘one country are encouraged to murder another set of 
men of another country under the most gruesome con- 
ditions. The other side of this (and there must always be 
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an other side) is the propaganda. There must be some- 
thing to ennoble the struggle, to beautify the warriors, 
to stir the hearts of those making sacrifices at home. 

Given the technology of 1914 - 1918 — propaganda 
was limited to books, newspapers, pamphlets, posters, 
and films, Battlelines includes some two hundred pos- 
ters printed and distributed by the sixteen belligerents, 
In the book’s forward, Arthur Link points out that each 
of the nations had its own style: 

The German posters try to reflect the might and power 

of German arms. They are keroicand blunt. The British 

posters reflect the “Bulldog” spirit of a tenacious deter- 
mination fo see the war Ehrough to victory. The Frevich 
posters are more artistic and poignant in their depiction 
ofthe human toll of war, a feature totally absent from the 

German posters. 

Some of these posters are just downright garish. One, 
for the Third Liberty Loan (United States) entitled IF — 
YOU DON'T WANT THIS OVER HERE —shows houses 
in flames, bodies in the roadway, dead mother, dead 
child, broken teddy bear sprawled next to dead child. 
bit more positive, but out of the same mold, is the clear- 
eyed soldier shaking hands with a bearded Colonel 
Saunders, 

Good Bye, Dad, I'm Off 

To Fight For Old Glory, 

You Buy U. S. GOV'T 

BONDS 

‘The Germans were given to semi-naked men and 
jut-jawed soldiers; the French to semi-naked women 
and besworded and behelmeted ladies. A favored 
theme for various Loan programs was the enemy buried 
under big bags of franes, schillings, marks. One, with 
the picture of General J. C, Smuts, said “The success of 
the South African Brigade at Messines Ridge is one of 
the glories of the War” — despite the fact that the battle 
at Messines was just yet another bloody stalemate 
Women and children were portrayed not only as those 
being defended from rapine and murder — but as urg 
ing action. A 1915 poster from England shows mother 
and curly-headed boy, both noble of eye, with the 
words, WOMEN OF BRITAIN SAY — “GO!” A grim- 
faced man, dressed in white surplice (complete with 
cross) is surrounded with the words 

Der alte Kampf beginnt aufs New’, 

Nun, Deutscher, seidem Deutschen treu! 

Bildet deutsche Volksriite! 

(The old fight begins anew. Now, Germans, be 
true to Germany. Build the German Popular Govern- 
ment!”) Peter Cushman draws a baby boy saluting his 
breakfast cereal, ordered, in motherly fashion, 

Little Americans. Do your bit 

Eat Corn meal mush-Oatmeal-Corn flakes 
Hominy and rice with milk. 

Eat no wheat cereals 

Leave nothing on your plate 

The Connecticut State Council of Defense weighs 
in with a picture of mother and daughter, sitting against 
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what looks to be a blown-up brick house, In the dis: 
tance, under the splintered tree, three crosses. The 
message 

Tired of Giving? 

You don't know what it is to be Tired! 

And one of the strangest of them all: the announce- 
ment of a 1916 benefit for the “Raemaekers au profit des 
eeuvres de Guerre Franco-Hollandaises” showing a 
moustached gentleman, pikestaffin hand, stepping out 
of what looks to be an egg, or an eye, pointing his 
weapon at a bellied and chested Kaiser, whose decid. 
edly feminine breasts are heavy with spikes and arma- 
ments. The braid-haired fraulein is crying “Kamerad.” 


Propaganda is most fascinating after the fact. His- 
tory gives us the necessary distancing so we can look at 
the pictures and wonder how anyone in their right 
mind could have accepted that which was being palmed 
off on them as the truth. “The war which had begun in 
1914 had little enough to do with the welfare of the 
ordinary people of Europe, who could scarcely hope to 
benefit through victory in riches, security, culture, plea 
sure, social advancement, or in any other way,” Wolff 
states, But conflict builds its own force. It becomes a 
moral as well as a mortal battle. After a certain time, 
after a certain number of men are killed — ina spirit of 
Old Testament justice, more have to be killed. Four 
years of war produced so much anger that it seemed 
that nothing could stop it. It was a juggernaut that ran 
on and on, and ran France, Germany, and England 
ragged in the process. The number of soldiers and civil- 
ians who were obliterated in World War [is equal to the 
population of California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska 
and Hawaii today. It was a numbing, mud-encrusted 
mega-death combine, built on battles that never seemed 
toend, battles that never seemed to stop destroying the 
flower of the belligerents, battles that went endlessly 
into nowhere, 

There are lessons — surely — but they were, per- 
haps, not learned well enough. The next war was just as 
bloody, and those who tried to stop the bloodlust 
(Neville Chamberlain, for one) were pilloried, are still 
being pilloried, and those who encouraged the blood- 
lust (Winston Churchill, for one) were and are still 
honored as “heroes.” The lessons that WWI taught the 
world were perhaps no more than a prelude to the 
lessons that came out of the next one — and astute 
historians state that the Second was just a continuation 
of the First, We did, however, never try again to fight a 
trench war after Ypres and Flanders and Poperinghe. Ii 
one must fight, we learned, do itin a tank, or on a ship, 
Or out of an airplane; but never again do it with mud. 
coated boots among the poppies of Flanders’ spring and 
summer and fall 


—E.J. STEIN 
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THE 
FANTASTIC 
ENVELOPE 


An Account of Oscar Wilde’s 
Invention of Himself 

And His Travels Through 
America 


PART II 


[Oscar Wilde] toas mucl more than an Irish Moréas;' he 
ions a man of the nineteenth century who sometimes 
condescended to play the game of symbolism. Like Gibbon, 
like Johnson, like Voltaire, he was an ingenious man who 
was also right 

Jonge Luis Borges 


This is tohere I belong. This is my atmosphere. I didn't 
know such a place existed in the whole United States. 


(Oscar Wilde while having tea in an artist's studio 
San Francisco, 1882 


HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Oscar Wilde crosses by 

ltrain has no electric lights, no surfaced roads, no 

automobiles or service stations — it will be another 

half century before the country has a transcontinen 
tal highway. There are still a few wild buffalo to be seen 
from the observation car, but the big herds have long 
since vanished, In the far west, San Francisco and Den- 
ver are the principal cities, Los Angeles is little more 
than a cowtown, a mission, and a few sprawling land 
grant ranchos; its population is less than 12,000. The 
country has no motion pictures, no airplanes, no 
national press, electronic mass communication in the 
form of radio is still several decades away. The word 
“superstar” has not been invented. With the exception 
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of Jenny Lind, Lillian Russell, and a handful of others, 
there are few nationally known artists or entertainers. 
Prominent writers and adventurers travel the lucrative 
lecture circuit visiting small towns and large cities 
speaking in the Odd Fellows Hall, the Masonic Lodge, 
or the civic auditorium. Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
famous as Mark Twain, is one of the most successful 
lecturers. By February of 1882 Oscar 


Accompanied by a business manager, |S. Vail, and 
a valet named Mr. Traquair, Wilde goes from Boston to 
New Haven and Hartford, and through upstate New 
York, and then to Ontario to view Niagara Falls; already 
a gaudy tourist trap. “Every American bride is taken 
there,” Wilde observes, “and the sight of the stupen- 
dous waterfall must be one of the earliest, if not the 
keenest, disappointments in American married life.” 
He and Vail put on oilskins to walk under the Falls and 
cross the ice bridge. Before leaving he writes in the 
hotel's album, “The roar of these waters is like the roar 
when the mighty wave of democracy breaks on shores 
where kings lie couched in ease.” 

The Niagara Fails Gazette causes a small tempest by 
quoting Wilde as saying, “When [ first saw Niagara 
Falls, I was disappointed in the outline. The design it 
seemed to me was wanting in grandeur and variety of 
line, but the colors were beautiful.” Wilde continued at 
length, mostly praising the Falls’ beauty but the press — 
having not forgotten his earlier comment about the 
Atlantic Ocean — dwells on the first sentence. “Impres- 
sive tableau,” comments the New York Tribune, “Here, 
Oscar Wilde in his long fur coat; there Niagara Falls!” 
The local paper accuses him of criticizing the work of 
God and warns that the deity will not ignore such a 
slight. Confronted by a reporter he replies, “I cant 
imagine that the Creator cares much who criticizes his 
works.” 

“Do you believe in God?” the newspaperman asks 

“Why of course | believe in God. I believe that it was 
God who created man —and man, being a gentleman, 
returned the favor’ 

From Niagara the party goes to Chicago where 
Wilde speaksat the Central Music Hall and then west to 
California with lecture stops along the way. At every 
town he is met by reporters, “I am not really against 
steam engines. . . . But of what use is it to aman to travel 
sixty miles an hour? He travels awhile, and then stops. 
's he any better for it? Why, a fool can buy a railway 
ticket and travel sixty miles an hour. Is he any less a 
fool? . .. The problem with moder life is how, with all 
these wonderful inventions, far greater than even the 
Greeks or Italians ever dreamed of, you can create a 
civilization greater or even as great as theirs ... the side 
of your American civilization those of us in Europe who 
are watching your young republic are most interested 
in, is not the East but tle West. We want to see what... 
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ULLIAN RUSSELL IN “PATIENCE,” 1882. 


you are making for yourselves and by yourselves’ 

Always the preoccupation with invention, with 
innovation, with improvisation, with the new, with 
what is up ahead, and how it finds expression. Itis said 
of Wilde, “If literature didn’t exist, he would have 
invented it” But, for the most part, the Eastern papers 
while focusing on Wilde’s style — the way he dresses, 
his theatrical demeanor — claim there is little substance 
to his ideas and have missed the fact that his style is the 
substance of his performance. Wilde has come to this 
great blank canvas of a nation to civilize it (he will tell 
Whistler that he succeeded), and because its the biggest 
stage available. Where better to invent oneself, to act it 
all out, but in a country that is busy inventing itself 
Wilde, as Pablo Picasso once said of himselé, was “sim= 
ply public entertainer who understood his own time.” 

For all the comment and chiding about his dan: 
dified behavior, and snide allusions to his effeminacy, 
it’s extraordinary how few remark on the man’s sheer 
courage. In his book, The Unreconded Life of Oscar Wilde,2 
Rupert Croft-Cooke, referring to Wilde's American 
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tour, writes 
Here one has a glimpse of the man’s character. After his 
ong university career — three years at Trinity College, 
Dudblin, and four at Oxford — and three years of inde- 
pendence in London, he liad the courage to accept this 
challenge, to be projected into a country which to 
Englishmen of thal time wns still the America of Nich~ 
olas Nickleby, and he prepared lo stand before it wear- 
ing drag and spouting about beautiful things. He was 
feoenty-eight years old and was aware of the homosex- 
uality in him and aware probably of the lrostility it 
aroused; he was also magnificently conscious of itis own 
ability to defeat that hostility. He went alone and was 
prepared to face the jungle without supporters and cwiti- 
out much encouragement from anyone. 
For the frontier Americans looking at Wilde may have 
been a bit ike looking ina mirror, and the same could be 
said for him: they must have recognized in each other 
the quality of the pioneer, the explorer willing to go 
beyond the border, over the next hill into unexplored 
territory, and make a life there that is entirely new. 


‘The farther west Wilde travels the farther he gets 
from the luxury he loves. From Omaha to San Francisco 
there are 230 stopsand Wilde's train halts at each one; all 
of them small waystations where the party must chase 
off flea-bitten dogs to get near the wood stove. Food is of 
the most basic kind and champagne, which Wilde likes 
to imbibe throughout the day, is an exotic drink from a 
far off land. 

Looking out for days at the vast, unending prairie 
Wilde comments, “It reminds me of a piece of blotting, 
paper” This man whose ideas foreshadow those of the 
next century, is now in the very heart of the American 
West, the blank piece of paper upon which the twen- 
tieth century is about to be sketched. The West itself is 
on the threshold of the most rapid, all encompassing, 
projection into the future that any society has endured. 
In less than a hundred years the huts of California’s 
Modoc Indians will be replaced by mirrored glass cubes 
in which microchips are manufactured, “I saw men 
already swarming into the land,” Frederick Remington 
will say: “I knew the derby hat, the cord binder, and the 
thirty day note were upon us ina restless surge. I knew 
the wild river and the vacant land were about to vanish 
forever, and the more I considered the subject, the big- 
ger the forever loomed.” Swarm is the word. With the 
gold rush that precedes Wilde by thirty-odd years, Cal- 
ifornia first gains its legend status as land of sunshine, 
ease, and plenty; America’s Golden Hive. 

‘As Wilde’s train steers through the Sierra it passes 
dozens of curiously named mining towns: Chuckle- 
head Diggings, Groundhog’s Glory, Red Dog, Blue 
Belly Ravine, You Bet, Hangtown, Copperopolis. (Years 
later Stephen Vincent Benet will write 

T have fallen in love with American names 
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The sharp names that never get fat 

The snakeskin-titles of mining-claims 

The plumed war-bonnet of Medicine Hat 
Tucson and Dead:eood and Lost Mule Flat.) 


eas four days in the train: at first grey gaunt desolate plains, 
as colorless as waste land by the sea, with now and then 
scampering herds of bright red antelopes, and heavy sham- 
bling buffaloes, rather like Joe Knight? in manner and 
appearance, and screaming vultures like gnats high up in the 
air, then up the Sierra Nevadas, the snow-capped mountains 
shinning ike shields of polished silver in that vault of blue flame 
we call the sky, and deep canyons full of pine trees, and so for 
four days, and at last from the chill winter of the mountains 
down into the eternal summer here, groves of orange trees in 
fruit and flower, green fields, and purple hills, a very Italy 
without its art 


— from a letter to Norman Forbes: Robertson. 
‘dated 27 March 1882, San Francisco 


With the morning sun still hidden behind the 
Sierra Range, the train stops at Sacramento, the states 
capital, to load new passengers, A man walks into 
Wilde’s car and introduces himself. “Dick Langford,” 
he says extending his hand to Wilde, “I'm with the 
Sacramento Daily Record-Union. I'd like to ride to San 
Francisco with you, interview you —I'll give you a fair 
show." 

“Join me for breakfast?” Wilde asks. 

“Happy to,” Langford answers. 

The next day’s article describes Wilde as “dressed 
plainly to severity,” wearing a “broad-brimmed white 
sombrero, decidedly Spanish in style.” 

“There is too much talk of taking the spectacular 
and emotional off the stage and replacing it with dra- 
‘mas thatappeal to the intellect and reason,” Wilde says. 

“But there is little or no art in this country, Mr. 
Wilde. 
‘No art is better than bad art . . . . American 
workmen will never submit to be, like English work- 
men, made into machines as soulless and ignoble as the 
whirling wheels of machinery. The moment art be- 
comes a luxury it loses. Luxury gives us the gaudy, the 
vulgar, the transient. It may help but it never creates 
art” 


“Has the ridicule of the press soured you on 
Americans?” 

“{rarely think of it, and when I do I think nothing, 
of it!” 

“You do not fear ridicule?” 

“Indeed no. | want what I have to advance to stand 
on its own merit. [ask no quarter.” 

“Then we haven't disappointed you, Mr. Wilde?” 

“Hardly, the further West one comes, the more 
there is to like. The Western people are much more 
genial than those of the East, and I fancy that I shall be 
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greatly pleased with California, [ike your country and 
its people. 
The feeling is mutual. The Westerners perceive 
Wilde differently than did the Easterners 
For almost a quarter of a century all Westerners had 
associated long hair with men of daring and adventure 
On the plains, many cavalry officers, like General Cus- 
ter, had preserved the shoulder-long locks which they 
had worn during the Civil War. Civilization had shorn 
the officers who remained in the East after Appomattox, 
but in Indian fighting the fanciful and the picturesque 
fashion, inherited from King Charles's cavaliers, still 
remained. 
Thus at the outset the West sees Oscar Wilde in the 
context of heroic myth (bearing out his theory of the 
importance of costume and mask). They see him as 
daring and adventurous, a trailblazer, just as the West- 
emers see themselves. His ridicule by the Eastern estab- 
lishment is but one more reason for them to identify 
with him. 
There was something Parisian in the people's indif- 
ference to nonconformity in dress. It wasa tolerance that 
‘always lived on the American boriter, It had thrived 
among the pioneers as they pushed the boundary of 
civilization . . . and it had lived on the plains where 
corwboys thought it bad form to notice eccentricity in 
clothes, haircut or manners... . their prevailing code 
forbade asking a stranger where he came from or where 
hhe was going.? 


On the afternoon of March 26 Wilde's train arrives 
at the Oakland wharf where he boards the ferry for San 
Francisco. While on the ferry Chinatown is pointed out 
to him and he launches into an ill-informed discourse 
on Chinese art. “Chinese art possesses no elements of 
beauty; the horrible and grotesque appearing to be 
standards of perfection. [have seen much that is admir- 
able in Japanese but nothing of excellence in Chinese 
art. When Twas a lad I heard a Chinese fiddle at the 
Paris Exposition, but I could discern no music in it!” 
They were odd comments for Wilde to make — he 
would later express admiration for Chinese culture — 
but probably met with sympathy from most Examiner 
readers, where he was quoted, as there was intense anti- 
Chinese sentiment in California at the time. 

The City already had some of the Furopean flavor 
and bohemian culture it will become famous for. Wilde 
feels more at home than in any other American city he 
has visited. He is invited to tea at an artist’s studio: 

They had decorated the room with great care, even to 
painting roses and rose leaves on the skylight, and to 
stationing near the door the effigy of a woman in hat anu 
veil whom they called Miss Piffle. A Chinese friend 
came over especially to prepare and serve the ten. Wilde 
enters, drinks in the scene and exclaims, “This is where 
1 belong. This is my atmosphere. I didn’t know such a 
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place existed in the whole United States,” He praised the 
tea and the teacups, and in strolling around to admire 
ather features of the studio almost fell against Miss 
Piffic. As he stepped back with an apology, something 
uve awoay the identity of the mannequin, Having con- 
Cocted himself, Wilde had a fellow feeling for her. With- 
‘out changing his tone, te began to talk with her about 
San Francisco. He replied to her imaginary remarks 
with such wit and gaiety that she seemed actually to be 
contributing. 
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Nourished by the city’s atmosphere, Wilde delivers 
the best lecture of his tour, a reworked version of “The 
English Renaissance,” 

There is no beauty in cast iron, no poetry in the steam 
engine. The value of the telephone is the value of what 
te people say .. .. Give children beauty, not the record 
of bloody slaughters and barbarous brawls as they call 
history, or the latitude and longitudes of places nobody 
Cares to visit as they call geography. 

Wilde walks through Chinatown reeducating him- 
self about Chinese aesthetics. He visits the Chinese 
theater, eats Chinese food for the first time, steps into 
an opium den 
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| enjoyed getting down into the Chinese quarters and 
sitting in a pretty latticed balcony and drinking my tea 
out of a cup so dainty and delicate that a lady would 
handle it with care. Yet this was not an expensive place 
for wealthy people to go to. It was for the common 
people. The laborers on the railroad came here, with pick 
and shovel, and drank their refreshing beverage out of a 
pretty cup of the two beautiful colors, blue and white, 
while 1 was thought unworthy of anything better than a 
cup so thick it suggested the idea that it woas intended asa 
weapon. | was delighted with the Chinese quarters. 
They fascinated me. [wish those people had a quarter in 
London, I should take pleasure in visiting it often. 
The writer for the Morning Call seems in need of a 
sedative in describing Wilde's first night audience: 
One of the best dressed, most fashionable, learned, crit- 
ical, distingué (distingué!) and, in poiut of fact, the 
‘most aesthetic ever assembled... awealth of beauty and 
a bewilderment of color . . . a glowing field of efflores- 
cence especially selected to honor the speaker. [The hall 
decorated with] a tantalizing array of lilies, sun 
flowers, dahlias, fucksias, primroses. 
Having regained control of himself by the time the now 
somewhat portly Wilde came on stage, the writer re- 
marked that he looked “not like a man that lived upon 
sunbeams . . . many an ox must have yielded the broad 
sirloin” San Francisco was his “happiest engagement 
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so far” He travelled the area speaking also in Oakland, 
San Jose, and Stockton. 

At his second lecture in San Francisco, Wilde rails 
against the mediocrity of home decoration in America 
He hates furniture made by machines: “dreadful mon- 
strosities called cast iron stoves,” and refers to hatracks 
as “instruments of torture. There should be no 
stuffed birds on mantels Men,” he continues, 
“should try to dress like George Washington, whose 
attire was noble and beautiful.” 

On the 3ist Wilde takes the train to Sacramento, He 
arrives late for the engagement and lectures in a voice 
described the next day in the Record-Union as sounding, 
“as the perfected phonograph may be supposed to 
when art shall have developed alll its possibilities and a 
steady and untiring hand isat the crank” Afterward he 
is taken toa reception at a private home where members 
of the Bric-a-Brac club have displayed the best of their 
embroidered mantel covers, paintings, porcelains and 
other Victorian gee-gaws. None of Wildes comments 
appear in the next day’s paper. 
eS Back in San Francisco the following day for a third 

lecture, a matinee, the Call reports: 
Appreciating his audience's genuine friendliness, Mr 

Wilde spoke with an entire absence of effort ad col 

ness, which had somewhat marred the delivery of his 

first lecture. He now adopted a more colloquial manner 
The young poet has made a palpable hit in San 

Francisco. It is certainly a fact that ke has done better, 

from a managerial point of view, here than inany city of 

the United States. 

After the lecture Wilde goes to the Bohemian Club 
for drinks and dinner, It is not planned as an entirely 


benign affair; some younger members, considering 
aba saunter Wilde “a Miss Nancy,” have conspired to get him 
Another Ameriom Instn eten St Yor Gy drunk, then make a fool of him. Forgetting that he is a 


six-foot-three Irishman, the group has underestimated 
the task before them. ‘They have also not followed the 
Press accounts of Wilde as trencherman; his ability to 
put away food and drink has grown to legend status 
during his stay in America. 
Tthad all been carefully plotted. They would start drink- 
ing before dinner, wine the guest without stint through 
the meal, bombard him with anecdote, egg him on, get 
him drunk. 
Wilde eats and drinks, drinks and eats, all the while 
holding forth on a typically broad range of subjects. His 
hosts consume at the same rate and attempt to keep up 
in the holding-forth department, but as the pink light of 
dawn begins to color the windows, its clear the aspiring 
pranksters have been “Out drunk and out talked, San 
Francisco was sleeping among the table legs/”"” Wille 
throws his large cloak around his shoulders and walks 
through the morning streets to his quarters at the Palace 
Hotel 
The next day his hosts at the Bohemian Club, 
impressed with his stamina, send one of their mem. 
bets, a photographer by the name of Theodor Wores, to 
make a portrait of him. It hung on the walls of the club, 
gazing down on its prey — like a reverse hunting trophy 
— until destroyed by the earthquake and fire in 1906. 
San Francisco's large Irish population celebrates 
Wilde not so much because of who heis, but because of 
who his mother is: 
Lady Wilde lad a sense of being destined for greatness, 
and imparted it. Her sou subscribed to her view, and 
treated her with the utmost consideration and respect, 
almost as thought he were her precursor rather than she 
his Like her son, she enjoyed improving upon 
reality. Sheallowed it to be understood that she had been 
born in 1826. When pressed, she responded airily that 
her birth had never been recorded, no Registry Office 
acing been required when giants still walked the earth 
Her son Oscar was a match for her: he regularly 
claimed to be two years younger than he was, even on his 
marriage certificate." 
Lady Wilde was happy to endorse her son’s fiction as he 
endorsed hers, When he won the Newdigate Prize for 
poetry while at Oxford she wrote him a congratulatory 
note in recognition of his achievement at “only 22,” 
Knowing full well that he was almost twenty-four. 
twas Lady Wildes nationalism, and inflammatory 
anti-British verse written under the name Speranza, 
that accounted for the fondness San Francisco's Irish felt 
for Oscar Wilde. She had come to prominence during, 
the 1848 trial of Charles Gavan Duffy, editor of the 
Nation. While he was in prison charged with sedition, 
Lady Wilde had written editorials for the Nation which 
were much more overt than anything Duffy had been 
arrested for, saying in one, “The long pending war with 
England has actually commenced,” and in another, “O! 
for a hundred thousand muskets glimmering brightly 
in the light of Heaven.” As she had used yet another 
pseudonym for the editorials, the governmentassumed 
Duffy had written them, though he was in prison, and 
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added them to the case against him. 

When Duffy was on the stand being questioned by 
the prosecutor, Lady Wilde stood up in the gallery and 
said, “I, and Lalone, am the culprit, if culprit there be”? 
She also approached the Solicitor General in a bid to 
have the articles removed from Duffy's charges, but 
neither he nor the judge in the courtroom would listen 
to her. Duffy went through four trials and was finally 
found innocent. Lady Wilde later commented, “I think 
this piece of Heroism will make a good scene when | 
write my life.” She never wrote her autobiography, but 
now the Irish of San Francisco are paying homage to her 
son who, contrary to his reputation, has political opin- 
ions and does not hesitate to express them. When Lord 
Frederick Cavendish is murdered in Dublin by Irish 
Nationalists, American reporters ask Wilde's opinion of 
the events. Wilde, who knew Cavendish, says “When 
liberty comes with hands dabbed in blood it is hard to 
shake hands with her,” but then, spirit of Speranza on 
his shoulder, he adds, “We forget how much England is 
to blame. She is reaping the fruit of seven centuries of 
injustice.” 

His fourth and final lecture in San Francisco is a 
newly written onc entitled “The Irish Poets of 1848." Init 
he praises the country older poets suchas John Mitchel 
and his mother’ celebrated cause Charles Gavan Duffy 
as well as Speranza herself, “Of the quality of Speranza’s 
poems I pethaps should not speak — for criticism is 
disarmed before love —but 1am content to abide by the 
verdict of the nation.” 

While in San Francisco Wilde is driven out to the 
Cliff House, a pastry of a roadhouse cantilevered pre- 
cariously above the ocean cliffs (this whimsical example 
of classic Victorian architecture would later burn down. 
to be replaced by a banal blockhouse stil in operation) 
At the Cliff House he is engaged in casual conversation 
by a couple of local card players, Captain Foster and 
Ned Fry. The three have a few drinks together and then 
the two San Franciscans invite Wilde to join them in a 
game of “dollar ante.” 

“What is dollar ante?” Wilde asks. They explain the 
game to him and the cards are dealt. Things plod along, 
until ifs Wilde’s turn to deal. Foster and Fry, certain 
they've buffaloed Wilde, raise the stakes until they each 
have twenty-five dollars on the hand. Foster then dis- 
Plays three aces and Fry follows with a full house; 
certain he the winner he reaches for the money. Wilde 
then drops his hand to reveal four deuces and pockets 
the winnings. 

As he arose, he drawled, “Now that 1 remember it, 
gentlemen, we used to indulge in this little recreation at 
Oxford. Come and take a snifter with me.’ 


‘Two days after the nation’s newspapers report the 
Missouri killing of Jesse James, Oscar Wilde leaves San 
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Francisco on the train to Salt Lake City. In 


ipation 
of his arrival the newspapers began preparing the cit- 
izenty. The Tribune says 

Lis an 


10 knows 


‘Asa gentleman he is entitled to respe 
excellent policy never to laugh at a may 
more than yourself 

And the Herald admonishes 
Those who go expecting to see a person intellectually 

seriously disappointed 

He arrives in the Mormon capital on April tenth 
checks into the Walker Hotel, and has dinner brought to 
his room. A reporter from the Herald joins him, inter- 
viewing Wilde during the meal. The reporter asks how 
he likes America. 

“No part of America has struck me so favorably as 
California, although I have yet to see Colorado. Lintend 
to return to San Francisco and the West Coast next year 
with a party of friends in the capacity ofa private gentle- 
man traveling for his own amusement and not as a 
public lecturer condemned on the platform at every 
place I stop. 

“Everybody, they say, laughs at me, and says Tama 
fraud, yet not only do they fill any place | choose to 
lecture in, but they sit out all | have to say with surpris- 
ing good humor and patience 

“Among the personal friends I have made in Amer- 
ica, there are many who have extracted the promise that 
[return next year. And so will when have got more to 
say and learnt a better style of saying it 

During his stay in the city, Wilde visits the Mormon 
church’ president and successor to Brigham Young, 
John Taylor, whose official title is “God's Vice-regent 
Upon the Earth and the Religious Dictator of the Whole 
World.” Unfortunately there is no record of what must 
have been an enlightening conversation for both of 
them 

Still fatigued by the two-day train trip from San 
Francisco, and perhaps taken aback by the cultural dif- 
ferences between the two cities, Wilde's lecture is uni 
spired. The following day the Herald calls him “an 
enthusiast without enthusiasm,” and describes him as 
“strikingly awkward” and “painfully dreary in manner 
of expression.” However, the Republican, a non 
Mormon paper, and the Tribune both come to his 
defense. “We should like to see the person in Salt Lake,” 
the Tribune reporter writes, “who can fill an hour more 
entertainingly than Oscar Wilde did on art or any other 
subject.” 

Thave lectured to the Mormons. The Opera House at 
It Lake is an enormous affair about the size of Covent 
Garden, and holds with ease fourteen families. They sit 
like this 


ir inferior will 


The President, a nice old man, 
sut with five wives in the stage box. I visited hint in the 
iter of his. 


and are very, very ugly 


afternoon and saw a charming dau 
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He saw as many of the sights as he was able to 
during his brief stay, visiting the Tabernacle and spend- 
ing a long time in the assembly hall studying the 
frescoes depicting bechives — symbolic of the Mor- 
mons’ busyness. No one held a dinner or reception for 
Wilde in Salt Lake and the city’s social luminaries did 
notseek him out. “He saw as much and was seenas little 
a5 he could manage,” said the Herald 


On the train across the Rockies to Denver Wilde 
recovers from Salt Lake City by consuming $6.75 worth 
of wine. He finds his fellow passengers dull and the 
American sense of humor overrated.'4 “American 
humor has no real existence,” he later comments. 
“Indeed, so far from being humorous, the male Ameri 
can is the most abnormally serious creature who ever 
cxisted. He talks of Europe as being old; but it is he 
himself who has never been young. He knows nothing 
of the irresponsible lightheartedness of boyhood, of the 
graceful insouciance of animal spirits. He has always 
been prudent, always practical, and pays a heavy 
penalty for having committed no mistakes. Its only fa 
fo admit that he can exaggerate, but even his exaggera- 
tion has a rational basis. It is not founded on wit or 
fancy; it does not spring from any poetic imagination; it 
issimply an earnest attempton the part of the language 
to keep pace with the enormous size of the country. The 
ordinary resources of human speech are quite inade- 
quate to the strain put upon them, and new linguistic 
forms have to be invented, new methods of description 
resorted to. But this is nothing more than the fatal 
influence of geography upon adjectives; for naturally 
humorous the American man is certainly not. [tis true 
that when we meet him in Europe his conversation 
Keeps us in fits of laughter; but this is merely because 
his ideas are so absolutely incongruous with European 
surroundings. What seemed a paradox when we lis- 
tened to it in London, becomes a platitude when we 
hear it in Milwaukee.” 


In Denver, H.A.W. Tabor, known as the Silver 
King, owner of the Matchless Mine in the Rocky Moun- 
tain town of Leadville, and in the midst ofa race for the 
U.S. Senate, is fascinated by what he’s heard of Oscar 
Wilde and is eager to meet him. Wilde is intrigued by 
tales of the Rocky Mountain’s lawless mining towns, 
and the extravagantly dressed miners he’s seen around 
the streets of Denver. Tabor calls on Wilde in his hotel 
room the evening of his arrival, the two get on famously 
and an invitation is extended for Wilde to lecture in 
Leadville and visit the Matchless Mine. Wilde accepts. 
His Denver hosts tell him that the miners will greet him, 
with hostility, and that his manager may be shot. 
“Nothing they can threaten my manager with can 
intimidate me,” he replies, “If they do him in I suppose 
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{Il have to wire London for a new one.” With the experi 
ence of the East Coast and the trip across the plains 
behind him, Wilde has greater confidence, is becoming, 
more adeptat selling himself, He's learned how far to go 
when going too far. 

Oscar Wilde’s visit to Leadville, Colorado will 
become the best known and most embellished of his 
American adventures. Of the trip to the town, located at 
about 10,000 feet, he would say, “It took a whole day to 
get up to it on a narrow-gauge railway 14,000 feet in 
height.” 

Wilde had prepared himself by wearing, under his usual 

green overcoat, a pair of baggy trousers, and he wore a 

miner's black slouich hat ‘he left his railteay car to 
join the engineer in the cab, and when he proved to be an 
Irishman, they had a particularly pleasant talk. But as 
Wilde arrived he felt faint, and a physician was sum- 
moned. His ailment wes diagnosed as merely “light 
air,” and his reception then went forward. 
The miners are men whose work involves precious 
metal so, Wilde reasons, it makes sense to include 
selected readings from the autobiography of the great 
goldsmith of the Italian Renaissance, Benvenuto 
Cellini. 
1 was reproved by my hearers for not having brought him 
with me. lexplained that he had been dead for some little 
time which elicited the inquiry, Who shot him?” 
My audience was entirely miners; their make-up 
excellent, red shirts and blonde beards... 1 spoke to 
them of the early Florentinies, and they slept as though 
no crime had ever stained the ravines of their mountait 
home. 1 described to them the pictures of Botticelli, and 
the name, which seemed to them like a newdrink, roused 
them from their dreams, but when 1 told them in my 
boyish eloquence of the “secret of Botticelli’ the strong 
imen wept like children, Their: ‘sympathy touched meand 
approached modern art and had almost won them over 
toa real reverence for what is beautiful when untuckily f 
described one of Jimmy Whistler's “nocturnes in blue 
and gold.” Then they leaped to their feet and in their 
grand simple way sicore that such things should not be 
Some of the younger ones pulled their revolvers out and 
left lourriedly to see if Jimmy was “prowling about the 
saloons’ or “corastling a hash” at any eating shop. Had 
fhe been there I fear he would have been killed their 
feeling was so bitter. Their enthusiasm satisfied me and 1 
ended my lecture there. Then I found the Governor of 
the state [H.A.W. Tabor, actually the Lieutenant- 
Governor] waiting i a bullock wagon to bring me down 
the great silver mine of the world, the Matchless. So off 
we drove, the miners carrying torches before us till we 
came to the shaft and were shot down in buckets (1 of 
course true to my principle being graceful even in a 
bucket) and down in the great gallery of the mine, the 
‘walls and ceilings glittering with metal ore, was spread a 
banquet for us. 
(Though he doesn’t mention itin this account—alletter 
toa friend, the British actress Mrs. Bernard Beere, dated 
17 April 1882 — he would later describe the banquet as 
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consisting of “The first course whiskey, the second 
whiskey, the third whiskey, all the courses were whis- 
key, but still they called it supper”) 
The amazement of the miners when they saw that art 
and appetite could go hand in hand knew no bounds: 
when I lit a long cigar they cheered till the silver fell in 
‘dust from tite roof on our plates; and when I quaffed a 
cockiail without flinching they unanimously pro- 
nounced me in their grand simple way “a bully boy ceith 
no glass eye’” — artless and spontaneous praise 
touclted me more than the pompous panegurics of liter- 
ary crities ever did or could. Then 1 had to open a new 
vein, or lode, which with a silver drill I brilliantly 
performed, artidst unanimous applause. The silver drill 
was presented to me and the lode named “The Oscar.” 1 
had hoped that in their simple grand way they would 
have offered me shares in “The Oscar, ” but in their 
artless untutored fashion they did not. Only the silver 
drill remains as a memory of my night in Leadville 
Later Wilde would recall 
In the evening U went to the Casino. There | found the 
miners and tie female friends of the miners, and in one 
corner a pianist — sitting at a piano over which was 
this notice: “Please don't shoot the pianist; he’s doing his 
best.’” I was struck cwith this recognition of the fact that 
fad art merits the penalty of deatla, and | felt that i this 
remote city, where the aesthetic applications of the 
revolver were clearly established in the case of music, 
‘my apostolic task would be much simplified, a3 indeed it 
wea 
“T have had a delightful time all through California 
and Colorado,” Wilde says in closing his letter to Mrs. 
Beere, “and am now returning home, twice as affected 
as ever.” 


Wilde stayed in America for another eight months, 
until the 27th of December. He worked his way back 
Fast, continuing to lecture into October, and taking the 
last two-and-a-half months to recover from malaria 
which he described as “an aesthetic disease but a 
deuced nuisance.” 
Richard Ellman: 
The impact of such a personality on ihe young [Ameri- 
cans] must have been appreciable, even if not measur- 
able. For the rest of his life people would come up to 
Wilde to say they had heard lain lecture. ... The whole 
tour was art achievement of courage and grace, along 
with ineptitude and self-advertisement .... . However 
effeminate his doctrines were thought to be, they con- 
stituted the most determined and sustained attack upon 
materialistic vulgarity that America had seen. That the 
attack was itself a bit vulgar did not diminish the effect 
‘The newspapers may have been unfair but they 
paid him his due in attention . . . . Perhaps the knee 
breecites, though they had showed off his handsome legs, 
had been a mistake; if so they were the kind of mistake 
Wilde would always make, outraging the people he 
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wanted to please and then contriving to please most of 
them nonetheless. 
He may not have succeeded in changing or civilizing 
‘America but he succeeded at the American pastime of 
turning a profit. “Very considerable amounts were 
mailed to England,” D’Oyly Carte’s agent later com 
mented, “and at the end a substantial and ample com- 
pensation was paid him. His honorarium for the year 
spent in America was what was then a large sum forany 
foreign lecturer” America certainly changed Oscar 
Wilde. He travelled for twelve months through a coun- 
try busy inventing itself and apparently destined to 
prosper magnificently, for a young man such as he the 
analogy to the development of a person must have been 
obvious. He was also perceptive enough to see the 
speciosity in the American approach: 
The crude commercialism of America, its materialism 
spirit, its indifference to the poetical side of things, and 
its lack of imagination and of high unattainable ideas, 
are entirely due to that country having adopted for its 
national hero a man who, according to his own con- 
fession, was incapable of telling a lie, and it i not too 
‘much to say thatthe story of George Washington and tie 
cherry tree has done more harm, and in a shorter space 
of time than any otter moral tale in the whole of litera 
ture — and the amusing part of the whole thing is that 
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the story of the cherry tree is an absolute myth. 
Like most of us, his ability to detect the flaws of his own 
mythology will prove to be less acute. America, 
however, will serve as fuel for Wilde's wit for years to 
come. “America is the only country,” he will say proph- 
etically, “to go from barbarism to decadence without 
civilization in-between.” And, a decade after his return, 
inhis play A Woman of No Importance he issues what may 
have been his final pronouncement on the subject: 
Mrs Allonby: They say, Lady Hunstanton, that when 
good Americans die they go to Paris. 
Lady Hunstanton: Indeed? And when bad Americans 
die, where do they go to? 
Lady Allouby: Oh, they go to America 
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Epilogue 


Upon his return from America Oscar Wilde 
stayed briefly in London and then went to Paris for 
a short time to complete his ill-fated play, The 
Duchess of Padua 

In 1884 Wilde married Constance Lloyd. Their 
union produced two sons, Cyril and Vyvyan. 

In 1887 he became editor of The Lady's World 
magazine, changing its name to The Woman's 
World in recognition of the firmer hold feminism 
was then taking in English society. 

In 1891 his novel, The Portrait of Dorian Gray, 
was published. It was not well received by the 
Press and there was widespread controversy, 
which helped the book achieve popular success 
Also in that year he met Lord Alfred Douglas the 
son of the Marquess of Queensberry. 

In 1892 Lady Windermere’s Fan had its first per- 
formance. Also his play Salome, written in French 
and translated into English, was in rehearsal with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the lead. Salome was denied a 
performance license by the Lord Chamberlain on 
the grounds that no Biblical character should be 
depicted on stage. 

In 1893 A Woman of No Importance opened. It 
was an immediate success. 

In 1895 both An Ideal Husband and The Lmpor- 
tance of Being Earnest were brought to the stage, the 
later being Wildes most damning indictment of 
Victorian society, both were successful; Wilde was 
now at the zenith of his career. Four days after the 
opening of The Importance of Being Earnest the Mar- 
quess of Queensberry left his card at Albermarle 
Club where Wilde was a member. The Marquess, 
furious with Wilde because of the intimate rela- 
tionship Wilde had with his son, scrawled on the 
back of the card: “To Oscar Wilde, posing as a 
somdomite’ (sic). Wilde received the card ten days 
later and filed slander charges against the Mar- 
quess. The Marquess went on trial and was found 
innocent. He then filed charges against Wilde for 
“consorting with a minor” — having an immoral 
relationship with Lord Alfred Douglas. Wilde was 
puton trial, the jury could not come to a decision. 
He was recharged, puton trial again, found guilty, 
and sentenced to two years at hard labor. He 
served his time first at Wandsworth Prison, and 
later at Reading Gaol. 

While at Wandsworth he became ill from dys- 
entery and hunger and may have suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown, It was then arranged for him to be 
transferred to Reading, Gaol, where conditions 
were less severe. 

In 1896 and 1897, while in prison, he wrote a 
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“fetter” to Lord Alfred Douglas which was later 
published as De Profundis. Only allowed one sheet 
of paper at a time by prison authorities, he wrote 
the whole of De Profundis without the advantage of 
rereading or revising. Many believe it is the most 
beautiful of his prose. Peter Ayckroyd said, “No 
‘one can read De Profundis without being almost as 
moved by it as he was.” Also in 1896, while he was 
still in prison, Salome was finally produced in 
Paris. 

‘On February 3, 1896 his mother, Lady Wilde, 
died. His wife, Constance Wilde (by then using 
the surname Holland), though sick herself, trav- 
celled from Italy to Reading Gao! to personally give 
Wilde the news. Afterward she wrote, “They say 
he is quite well, but he is an absolute wreck com- 
pared with what he was.” 

Upon his release from prison in 1897 Wilde 
left England and settled in France under the name 
of Sebastian Melmoth. It was there he wrote The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, He never returned to 
England. 

During 1898 he traveled around Europe, often 
alone, sometimes accompanied by Lord Alfred 
Douglas or another friend. He once called himself 
“the pariah dog of the nineteenth century,” say- 
ing, “I was a problem for which there was no 
solution.” 

‘On November 30, 1900, at the age of 46, he 
died of cerebral meningitis (possibly aggravated 
by syphilis which according, to some accounts 
he'd had since his days at Oxford) in the Hotel 
d’Alsace near the Ecole d’Beaux Arts in Paris. As 
he lay dying he is said to have remarked, in refer- 
ence to the room’s wallpaper, “Itis killing me. One 
of us had to go.” The Marquess of Queensberry, 
father of Lord Alfred Douglas, also died that year. 

At Wilde's burial in Bagneux Cemetery were 
three of his friends, Robert Ross, Reginald Turner 
and Lord Alfred Douglas 

In 1909 he was reinterred at the French 
National Cemetery of Pere Lachaise. The tomb 
monument, designed by Jacob Epstein, depicting 
a stylized, winged sphinx with Wildes face, 
caused an uproar due to the exposed genitalia 
The administrators of Pere Lachaise covered the 
entire monument in crepe. Shortly thereafter the 
offending portion of the statue was broken off and 
disappeared. 

In 1954 Sir Travers Humphreys, a highly 
respected British jurist who, as a junior lawyer, 
had taken part in Oscar Wilde’s trials, said, 
“Reflecting upon the events of nearly sixty years 
ago, one fact is plain beyond argument. The pros- 
ecution of Oscar Wilde should never have been 
brought.” 

— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 
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Bury my heart at Wounded Knee 
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Dear Editor 
1 think The Roominghouse 
Madrigals 1s one of the greatest books 
of poetry ever published. I think Black 
Sparroce Press is doing a great job pub- 
Jishing the work of America’s too great 
est writers: Bukowski and Fante. [just 
rend the dismissing review of The 
Roominghouse Madrigals written by 
keith Abbott in The Fessenden Review 
(TER No, 12), Abott implies. that 
Bukowski is a hack, writing for money, 
It isa bizarre, tavisted revere, AbbotL, 
4s far as T knoke, isa fifth rate, grant= 
sucking, small press steine who writes 
unreadable sludge like Gush and other 
tiny, limp, prose effarts. 'm offended 
bby his review (F shouldn't be but 1 am), 
Allott dovsn’t know his pla 
Charles Bukowski and Black Spar- 
row have built an inportant and endur- 
ing rock, a great, massive statement. 
Abbott is a bucteriuny. He shouldn't 
curry Bukowski's typewriter ribbons, 
Douglas Goodivin 
Seattie, Washington 


Dear Editor, 
The light it this cell is much better 
for reading your wonderfully irreverent 
rag! If L were published, I aould consider 
it an honor to be pared in TER! 
P. McDonald 
D-64403 
Avencl, California 


Dear Editor, 

My mother told me to tell you to go 
fuck yourselves with lightning speed and 
Promethean determination. You won't 
Se accent from me or my friends. May 
your noise cease, 


Richard MeDougall 
Ioffrey, New Hampshire 


Dear Eaitor, 
Every time I read one of those 
Amantea pieces | piss in my pants and 
fall off the couch — and my wife asks me 
if I'm trying to got her attention. 
— Phit 
Les Angeles, California 


Dear Charles Krafft, 

As far as I know, Charles, you are 
the first to publish an articulate words- 
worth on the subject of adult recreational 
toluene use (“Beloved Son," TER No. 
12). L applaud you from Oakland. 


There is a small anrount printed, as 
you suggest. describing ethyl oxide highs, 
ether highs (Michaux), nitrous highs 
(William James), and even the dangerous 
‘Wiss of carbon tetrachloride highs, yet 
nothing but casebooks of gluey Nevadan 
juveniles pertaining to toluene use 
huffing,” we called it). Why should 
this be? 

Item: For the past six years I've 
been publishing prose/voetry with tazy 
regularity, appearing in journals national 
‘aud international, mainstream and 
experimental, so now 1 usually have no 
trouble getting work published in wher- 
ever. But give an editor a reference to 
toluene — the WORD toluene — abetted 
ty (coen masked) anecdotes of use, and 
the piece is doomed to return. Someliw 
it stupefies without presence whether or 
not the reader knows wiial is bing 
referred to, 

In view of this trouble and the moral 
difficulties you admit in your review, 1 
‘must ask you, do you think there are 
‘worthwhile things to be suid? Can you 
imagine a valid balance between toluene's 
pubescent image and serious discussion of 
its psychotropte value? Is there a mun 
‘audience out there just yearning, as 1 
‘have, for sonteone to “so public” with 
this altogether ignored recreation? T 
mean, I know it’s helped mold my artis 
tic mien, And prestimably yours. Punc- 
fuating my life are a feco specific, truly 
profound events experienced oniidue t0 
Foluene. And though I seldom place the 
souked cloth in the lunchtag these days 
— shameful as you — 1 often think 
wistfully of the monstrous, dreantlike 
meanderings, alone with a close friend on 
a secluded summer balcony, and of the 
ceremonial preparation; the cranial binds 
beginning t0 chirrup, my creeks 
warming. 

Is the topic deserving of a real evnl- 
uation, or is it a romance with a clown? 

Ladiit I feel avkzeard revealing my 
strangest of preoccupations to you. 1 
don’t know you, and maybe you're just a 
eed liar, bit my snstnct tells me 
otherwise, 

Mark Waid 
Oakland, California 


Dear Editor, 

Listen you guys. What kind of game 
are wwe playing here? If you'd told me 
that you were going to stick one of your 
own, simple-minded generalities into the 
judgment calls in my review, I wouldn't 
lave spent weeks thinking through and 
woriting i 
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In my revive of East Along The 
Equator (TFR No. 12)! complained that 
Current writing on Africa seemis 
dominated by journalists. I gave reasons 
for making that a complaint. You chose to 
insert your word “dumb” in front of 

“journalists.” Are you an editor or The 
Universal OmniMind? With one silly 
epithet, you demolished the trust that has 
40 exist between writer and editor while 
simultaneously talking dumb to your 
readers, Sleaze Ball! 

‘My apologies to the author of the 
book anid to journalists i general 

Nancy Keith 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editor, 

Hey, a great concept you have there! 
Reviews that never mention what's being 
reviewed but instead show zohat a clever 
and witty person the reviewer is. 

Some vould call that "sophomoric 
and selfaggrandizing” but I'm certainly 
nol one of them. 


Bob Morris 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Madge: 
Yes, The Fessenden Review has 
absolutely knocked my socks off! 
Several weeks ago I went for a 
sample issue and 1 am hooked. 
So hooked, in fact, 1 want to have a 
complete set. 
Sonte people do drugs, | do complet 
sets of favorite publications 
Michael B. Wright 
Seatile, Washington 


Dear Editor, 

1 cas born genetically a female. In 
1976 1 began my sex change. I began my 
sex change by taking male hormones. 1 
then joined the “Gender Clinic” at 
Metropolitan General Hospital. I left the 
“Gender Clinic” within approximately 
nine months. I was 26 years old iwhen 1 
started the change. Tam now 38 years 
old. 1 live in Onto. it is very difficult to 
et anyone here to give you a sex change, 
especially when you're on Social Security 
Disability. It wis 1983 before I got my 
first operation. I's been a very 
interesting life so jar, and I have written 
«book about it 

Tewould like to sell the book. A 
friend of mine had a publisher read the 
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is pleasing to the eye. 
Also, is Allworthy inferring Dylan 
yer) tried io commit suacide in 

'm referring to the motorpsychial 


crash 


Keep up the good work 


it pickly, 
Calvin Milam 
Venice, California 


Dear Editor, 
I've been woanting to subscribe ever 
since reading Volume 12, #2, which | 
ordered through the Utne Reader. but 
hhaven’t been able to afford it. 1 finally 
‘emptied out the penny jar & came 1 
with $14.50. 1 decided that 
$7.50 wasn’t too much of a strain 
Maybe by the time rencioul comes 
aro, we (my husband and D will have 


"APACHE TRICKSTER POSING WITH VIDEO CAMERA USED. 


love rconte our scruples and started the 
religious cult that zoill make us rich 
Please sign us both up as 
subscribers 
Connie McClellan 
Woody McClellan 
Live Oak, Florida 


Deu Editor, 
Apparently it’s de rigu 
all hot shot editors to have their 
‘appear on thre back page of The Fes 
senden Review. Not to be out-classel 
by my ambitious peers, 1 forthwith sub- 
ait my tribute to TER 
“The choicest place in the universe 
to find the most extraordinary reviews 
or ordinary (and worse) books. Via the 
sharp wit and bad atitude of Fessenden 
reviewers, I derive literary pleasure from 


books I'd otherwise rather compost than 
read.” 
Kevin Kelly, Editor 
Whole Earth Review 
Sausalito, California 


Dear Madge, 

Ljust bought my very first issue 
(No. 12) this tweek at the University 
bookstore where U work, I read it cover 
to cover. I've never enjoved any maga- 
zine so much. I'm hooked for life! 

Madge | love you! 1 sate your pie- 
ture and I think you are greai! The Fes. 
senden Review & darn lucky to have 
you as their subscription lady. 

God bless you! 


Jenice Hannan 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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MULTICULTURAL 
POETRY 


HERE'S TOO MUCH GOOD stuff coming out to review 

lone by one: here's a baker's dozen. Coming Home 

From Camp, by Lonny Kaneko (Brooding Heron 

Press, Bookmonger Rd., Waldron Island, Wash- 
ington; 1986). Washington state community college pro- 
fessor Lonny Kaneko also writes fiction and plays, as 
‘well as this fine book of poems, letterpressed in a hand- 
some stitched edition. While the experience of the 
World War ll concentration camps reverberates through 
these poems like a collective memory, the poems are 
less about the specific camp, Minidoka, than they are 
about the lives affected by the dislocation of imprison- 
ment and consequent struggle back on the farm after- 
wards, the contours of the lives of Kaneko’s family and 
people. Occasionally symbolic in the abstract, Kaneko’s 
lines are pungent, warm, and resilient: 


AL 70, my father hangs betzeen dignity 
@ rice paper collage of canneries and poo! halls 

int Juneau and Ketchikan 

the laundries of Peking and Yokohama, 

the bared wire of Minidoka, 

the boredom of rights spent in lobbies of decrepit hotels. 

1 saav him wrinkle in the fields alive swith chrysanthemums. 
In his dreams he hangs on lines of conveyor belts 

in rooms steanting with feathers and heads 

He is ragged at the edges, coming apart at the seams. 


Kaneko writes beautifully of the self-sacrifice of his 
hard-working Nisei parents, and | for one will seek out 
more of his work on these “streets'thirsting with home- 
less Eskimos.” 

‘Another Sansei, Geraldine Kudaka, has a new 
chapbook out: Persona (A Street Agency Publication, 
2045 Lake Shore, Los Angeles, California; 1988). These 
Seven poems take on fictional voices reminiscent of 
those of the Black-Japanese poet Ai, but the language 
here less realized, less driven to self-dramatic lyrics of 
pain. Kudaka notes, “My desire was to create an imag 
inary world which would have weight and substance,” 
but itis one which lacks a cutting edge, asin these lines 
from “Photograph of a Couple Eating Breakfast”: 


Seasons do not matter 
iwhen it comes to affairs of 
the heart. 


Vertical Rainbow Climber, by Black L.A. poet Will 
‘Alexander, is available from Jazz Press, P.O. Box 2409, 
Aptos, California. This is a book of surrealist prose 
poems along with a couple of drawings and verses by 
the author. Alexander's first book is (it notes inside) 
heavily influenced by Aimé Cesaire, Artaud, Bob Kaul- 
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man, and others. At this point, the surrealism here 
seems derivative and forced, though perhaps there are 
legions of anarchists out there waiting to be unleashed 
by these “interchangeable mantras, physical Torontos, 
biowing upward to the pole, their alligator oceans stag- 
nant, backed up by saddled subway charisma . . . “ 
Rather than spontaneous and unexpected, too much of 
this excess vocabulary comes off as arbitrary. Poems on 
Rothko and Luis Bufiuel pursue Bohemian arch- 
aestheticism. 

I'm Not Thousandfurs, by Sarah Menefee (Curbstone 
Press, 321 Jackson St., Willimantic, Connecticut; 1986). 
These are verses in telegram form straight from the 
streets whose lines with their lack of punctuation 
announce themselves with direct urgency. Menefee is 
‘an activist with the homeless in San Francisco, and 
these poems take a trenchant view of power, privilege 
and downtown reality without pulling punches, play- 
ing around or mincing words, The poems, which fight 
against all the prettiness of poetry, are untitled: 


washing potatoes a the sink I think 

about hunger and the cold night 

smelling the fragrance of wet dirt om their skins 
‘and imagine a baked potato hot 

in a chapped hand out there in the night 
pressed to the mouth of need like an earthy tit 


ye scen more recent uncollected poems by Mene- 
fee in Bay Area magazines and 30 look forward to her 
next book. This poetry speaks of necessity, and of the 
necessity of speaking, out. 

This is Not a Place to Sing (West End Press, P.O. Box 
27334, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 1988) and Notes From 
the Red Zone, (The Seal Press, Box 13, Seattle, Wash- 

ston; 1983) by Christina Pacosz. The first book con- 
tains poems written on a trip to Poland, where she 
visited Auschwitz; hence, the title. The “red zone” in 
the title of the other book is the danger zone around 
nuclear plants in south central Washington state, While 
the themes of both these books are interesting and their 
attention is admirable, the author stumbles over inter- 
esting details and loses herself in casual observation 
and the arbitrary juxtaposition of things and poems. 

Heavy Daugitter Blues: Poems & Stories by Wanda 
Coleman (Black Sparrow Press, 24 Tenth St., Santa 
Rosa, California; 1987). Coleman is known for her bitter 
if not caustic poetry, but there's a good deal of interest- 
ing prose in this book, too. Coleman’s work is double- 
edged: she takes an ambivalent attitude toward sensa- 
tionalism and stereotypes, and plays with and off both. 
As arguably L.A/S pre-eminent poet, theres a double 
edge to Coleman’ explicit multicultural Black and 
King’s English. Implicit is an enthusiasm for the spoken 
tongue’s verbal richness, but less clear — if not dis- 
regarded as altogether secondary — is a care and 
responsibility to be more than simply a passive 
recorder, fronting such language as ironic and realistic. 
Consider the flat irony of this excerpt from “8 PM 
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Dispute” 


there isn’t space enough for us to blow 
woah wal wah 
and he says i don’t play love enuff 
hhe wants to know what to do 
(whatever's cool) 


4 door slammed, a glass thrown 
my eye blackens . 


‘what should I do? he asks, applying lots of hot 
whatever's cool, i ansiwer 


and day comes to a bad jan 
my jerks and clowns and muthafuckers 
hus biteh-i-could-kill-yous 


whatever's cool 


Comiendo Lumbre!Eating Fire, by Gina Valdes (Maize 
Press, 961 Bakersfield St., Pismo Beach, California; 
1986). Valdes, currently in Sacramento, may have wri 
ten these poems in either English or Spanish, as she 
teaches both languages and the poems appear here in 
this edition bilingual. There are poems of clear compas- 
sion for her family facing contradictions of all kinds in 
daily life on the Mexican/U.S. border, poems of love and 
Personal meditation, political poems like “Peace 
Corpse” 


A Chicano aclivist is called a troublemaker 
4 racist principal, a competent administrator 


4# Palestinian with a gun i a terrorist 
4am Israeli with a gun isa soldier 


4 welfare mother taking from the rich to fatten 

er poor is a chiseler 

4 president taking from the poor to fatten his rich is a 
‘good economist 


when a consereative speaks up she is expressing 
her opinions 
«when a progressive spenks up she is spreading 


propaganda 


Maize Press recently relocated to California, and in 
doing so stopped publishing their magazine. But Iuck- 
ily they are still putting out books as good as this by 
poets we need to watch for. 

Carlos Bulosan and His Poeiry, is a biography and 
anthology by Susan Evangelista (University of Wash- 
ington Press, P.O. Box 85569, Seattle, Washington; 
1985), [hope the University of Washington puts this out 
in paperback soon, so it will be more affordable, 
because this is the best of selected poems by a pioneer 
West Coast poet of Filipino descent. | could not finish 
Evangelista’s too-long bio where she depicted Bulosan 
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asa “Third World poet” rather than as an American 
Voice, but for me and many of the rest of us, Bulosan, 
author of the landmark America is in the Heart, is one of 
the primary ground-breaking forebears we have as 
Poets on this continent. He has his obvious Filipino 
roots and references, but his poetry embraces the most 
American problems and promises, as did his prose. 
Carlos Bulosan (1911-1956, “Cause of death: Malnutri- 
tion and tuberculosis”) poured the life of an immigrant 
farm-laborer, worker and union organizer into the pas- 
sion of his poetry. His long lines like Whitman and 
democratic embrace of this continent and its workers 
Prefigured the West Coast Beats by a generation, as 
decades before Ginsberg he spoke to America 


You did not give America to me, and never will, 
America is in the hearts of the people that live it 
But it is worth the coming, the sacrifice, the idealism. 
Yes, it is worth all these —and the loneliness at night, 
The bitterness of prejudice, the sharp fang of hunger, 
The terror of rootlessness. It is significant that I found 
You ajter the cold and filth in the long naked streets, 
After the screaming voices buried in lost corridors 
That encompassed the shouting in the dark continent. 
But it is significant only that I found you in America, 
(AI! the Living Fear’) 


After his prose gained him international fame, 
Bulosan was lost for decades until student activists of 
the sixties republished his books. It took a national 
movement to recuperate one of our pioneers, and his 
work is overlooked at our own peril. This book gives us 
@ glimpse at the sacrifice and beauty of what was 
achieved in our past 

Womart, Woman, by Angela Hoyos (Arte Publico 
Press, University of Houston, University Park, 
Houston, Texas; 1985). Most of these poems are in 
English, and I wish I could say something better about 
them than that they attempt to ride the coattails of the 
women’s movement into print, and are little more than 
cute word-play, as in “Words Inspired by Wayward 
Husbands, Pontifical Lovers and Innocuous Deviants”: 


the 

distance 

between 

thee 

and 

me 

tate ehadligaiee ets therein 

lies 

the 

poem 


All the poems in this book fall somewhere 
“therein.” Arte Publico has the biggest catalogue of 
Chicano literature and Hispanic literature in the U.S., 
but this book can’t rank with their best. The blurb on the 
back says this book “results in the creation of a new art, 
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anew esthetic.” But that’s just hype: silliness is not new. 

‘My Father Was a Toltec, by Ana Castillo (West End 
Press, P.O. Box 27334, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 1988). 
More feminist discourse “with a bang” (a Chicana 
bang) initially about growing up Mexican in South Chi- 
cago before turning to a variety of “women’s issues.” 
These poems delineate sharply the poet's concerns 
Some poems in Spanish 

Giving Up the Ghost, by Cherrie Moraga (West End 
Press; 1986). This is a two-act play in verse, soon to be 
produced in the Bay Area, where Moraga now resides. 
Moraga is one of those responsible for getting many 
Chicanas into print (see her previous books from 
Kitchen Table Press, New York). For those yet 
unfamiliar with her work, this piece by Moraga is a 
treat. Funny, intense, and moving, this teatro treats 
sexual themes (rape, lesbian couples, sexuality) and 
their reverberations in the Chicano community. (The 
book is set in East L.A.) Moraga’ language cascades 
over this rough terrain as gracefully as a waterfall, evok- 
ing both the physical course of events as well asintimate 
moments of meditation. Sample: the character of a 
tough little Pachuca named Corky says: 


Got raped once. 

Wren 1 was a kid 

Taken me a long time to say that was exactly what happened, 
but that was exactly what happened 

Makes you more aavare than ever you are ane hunerd percent 
female, just in case you had any doubts 

one hunerd percent female whether you act like it or not. 


Y see | never ever really let myself think about it 

the possibility of rape even after it happened. 

Not like other girls I dint walk down the street 

Tike they was men lurking everyichere every corner to 
devour you. 

Yeabt, the street sons a wear zone but for dijernt reasons, 

for muggers, Mexicanos sucking their damn lips at you. 

gringo stupidity, drunks like old garbage sacks throcen 
around the street 

ad the rape of other women and the people I loved. 

They wernt safe and | worried each Lime they left the house, 

but never never me, 


Giving Up The Ghost is a work tough and tender, 
compassionate and brave, the play a long poem to the 
people whose memory makes us who we are, whose 
presenceis there in the dark like a memory, waiting fora 
voice such as this to call them into the light. 

There are not many presses, large or small, com- 
mitted to producing multicultural literature. Some uni 
versity presses publish regional authors or reprint old 
favorites, so small presses “go out of their way” or in 
deference print something special, like the Calyx Spring 
1984 issue, “Bearing Witness/Sobreviviendo,” of art- 
work and writing by Latinas and Native American 
women (Beth Brant, Paula Gunn Allen, Cherrie Mor- 
aga, Aleida Rodriguez, Wendy Rose, and many others), 
but most of the time such writers are not summoned, 
and so get weary of wailing. Many such fine writers are 
unknown because they have been ignored so exten- 
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sively they no longer expect to play a part in main- 
stream culture. With the reported demise of Maize, 
Bridge: An Asian American Journal, and the Greenfield 
Review, as well as the closure of presses such as Tooth of 
Time, Blue Cloud Quarterly Press (publisher of the fine 
1983 anthology of Native American poetry, Wounds Be- 
neath the Fest, edited by Maurice Kenny), Alcatraz Edi 

tions, Momo’s Press, and others, the outlook for multi- 
cultural literature is not rosy. Though, of course, itnever 
was real bright, With many good presses gone, small 
presses like Thunder's Mouth, West End Press, 
Bilingual Press, Arte Publico, and a few others will be 
hard pressed to serve as real connections of positive 
opportunity for multicultural writers. (New Directions 
has taken a step in the right direction by picking up 
excellent Albuquerque poet, Jimmy Santiago Baca’s 
‘Martin & Meditations on the South Valley, along with his 
forthcoming Black Mesa Poems, and Curbstone Press 
occasionally does a book by a U.S. poet to add to their 
fine translations. Celestial Arts, however, told me that 
Shredding Silence, Janice Mirikitani’s important second 
book of poetry is likely the only book of poetry they will 
do.) Vd hate to think that the intense promise and 
diverse quality of this poetry is only an evening star, 
with darkness to follow. 

Even if the current status of small presses in the 
ficld remained as is, both writers and readers would 
have a struggle ahead of them if they are to connect. 
There's too much unrequited love and longing in our 
loveless culture already: order these books from both 
libraries and bookstores, ask the magazines you read to 
review them, look for their names where you can, and 
ask for their voices. If we are to live together ina culture 
that can survive, we need the dialogue that multi- 
cultural voices provide, We all share formal civil rights, 
but these poets would suggest that the basis for a deeper 
unity would exist in further understanding and com- 
passion. For that, we need this poetry. 

— SESSHU FOSTER 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 


BY RANULPH FIENNES. ATHENEUM; 1988, 


CCOUNTS OF ADVENTURE ARE by nature too restive 
and restless to be glued in place with blobs of the- 
saurus. Cutand-paste isn't easy for a man with 
frostbite in his fingers and gangrene in his noggin. 

‘And Fienne’ story that “reads like a crowded fantasy” 

(from the jacket) screams to be let loose from under the 

covers. By his own admission, he “never read books, 

listened to music or watched television” while attend- 
ing Eaton, or at any other time, it seems. Sir Ranulph 

‘Twistleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, Baronet (yes!) was too 

busy fighting off Arab rebels, frostbite, and the amor- 

ous advances of other boys to ever engage in reflection. 

At Eaton, all pretty Ranulph could do to reject 
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“TWISTING AT MY BIRTHDAY PARTY, NEW YORK CITY, 1980’ 
NAN GOLDIN. APERTURE; 198, 


unwelcome bids was to gain a reputation as a ferocious 
boxer (“since no more macho, untart-like sport 
existed”). Yet we wonder about the truth of Ranulph’s 
assertions when we catch him “looking, at other little 
boys.’ And when Ranulph introduces “some of the 
students to the delights of stegophily” asa way to blow 
off steam, our doubts are confirmed. Stegophily, for 
those friends not suffering from philaphobia, is the love 
of mounting tall spires, clock towers, or anything else 
that pricks the sky. Ranulph and his schoolmates would 
drive around on weekends and hunt out the tallest spire 
to flag, for some reason forgetting that Sussex was filled 
with girls eager for Eatin’ (sorry, Eaton) boys, 

One of Fiennes’ schoolmasters recalls his first 
meeting with the young Ranulph Twistleton 
Wykeham-Fiennes, 

T can't call you all that,’ I said. ‘Will “Fiennes” do? 

Just call me Twinkletoes’ came his charmingly improb 
able reply. | would never then have guessed that Tain 

Kletoes might one day conquer a Pole, let alone to 

‘Twinkletoes was a born explorer, and his quick feet 
would later serve him well on the hot sands, thin ice and 
“bergy bits” that threatened his voyages. As we drift 
across this treacherous Ranulph Sea, our listing ship 
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strains to avoid the purple prose monsters and redolent 
bits of bergy syntax — though we once ran aground ona 
halcyon bit of humor, in Beirut. 
By the third month we were constructing lengthy but 
sinaple sentences and conversing with the instructors. 1 
made a serious cultural error with Mr Nasser, a strict 
Muslin. When told to produce a sentence containing 
many words as possible, | tried: ““Ahib ashoof al noo- 
hood yaasar min bint maalak waalaakin fee 
akhdar,” or, roughly translated, “I like to watch the 
left breast of your girlfriend, but it is green.” Or that 
what I intended it to mean, Unfortunately, Nasser's 
understanding of the word bint, as I later discovered, 
was daughter not girlfriend and he left the classroom 
mottled with fury. 1 followed him out and a 
profusely in English, assuring him I would never again 
‘mention any part of the female anatomy. Since this teas 
not his gripe, | remained his bete noire up until the 
The eight other 


final exams, at which he invigilated. 
officers passed. 1 failed 
We suspect, however, that Ranulph failed for his 
disliking study, and not for admiring the patina on the 
breast of Mr Nasser’s nubile daughter 
— MAX DUNSEATH 


®) FROM THE BALLAD OF SEXUAL DEPENDENCY BY 


MEMOIRS OF MY 
NERVOUS ILLNESS 


$Y DANIEL PAUL SCHREBER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS; 


We are still as far as ever from mounting a delusion in Canada 
balsam or front detecting despondency in a test tube. 
— Crichton Browne, 1875 


The nature of compulsive thinking lies in a human being 
having to think incessantly; in other words, man’s natural 
right fo give the nerves of his mind their necessary rest from 
time to time by thinking nothing... was from the beginning 
denied me by the rays in contact with me; they continually 
wanted to know what I zoas thinking about .. . .For instance as 
one of the innumerable examples, I haave for years heard 
fnundreds of times each day the question: Why do you not say 
it, the word “aloud” necessary to complete the sense being 
omitted, and the rays giving the answer themselves as if it 
came from me: "Because I am stupid perhaps.” For years my 
nerves have had to endure incessantly such and similar 
terrible nonsense in dreary monotony (as if it came from 
them) 


— Daniel Paul Schreber, 1903 


CHREBER WOULD BE JUST another forgotten nut case 
who spent too many years in German asylums if it 
were not for the fact that he wrote extensively and 
persuasively what he saw, heard, and felt during his 

ness. In addition, shortly after he died, Sigmund 

Freud used the Memoirs as the basis for a projection of 

his own fantasy, something he called “Psycho-Analytic 

Notes on an Autobiographical Account of a Case of 

Paranoia.” Freud’s “Notes” are interesting, but Schre- 

bers original work is gripping, artistic, devastating —a 

series of measured ravings and genuine heart-stopping 

poetics 
The everyday world of the schizophrenic is filled 
with so many disconcerting, off-the-wall manifesta- 
tions that one would have to bea looneycakes just to put 
up with it all. For example, Schreber writes of the “little 
men” who crowd around his days. He describes them as 
being “a few millimetres in height,” invading his body 
because of his power, 
Twas frequently told the names of the stars 
stars from which they had emanated or from which they 
were suspended Especially frequent were the 
names Cassiopeia, Wega, Capella, also a star “Gemma 
(Ido not know if this conforms toan astronomical name); 
further the Cructans (perhaps the Southern Cross?), the 
“Firmament” and many others. 

it were just a matter of having these little folk wander- 

g through his room, it might be bearable, but Schre- 

ber says that they insisted on literally dropping in on him 

Onssome nights the souls finally dripped down on to my 
head, in a manner of speaking, in their hundreds if not 


or groups of 
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thousands, as “little men.” T always warned them 
against approaching me, since I had become aware of the 
immensely increased power of attraction of my nerves. 


Schreber’s writing has a very peculiar effect on the 
reader, for it is an extended disquisition into the fears, 
angers, and babblings that constitute the mad eigemelt 
‘and untioelt, At the same time, it enmeshes us in the 
logie of lunacy — a logic that is neither more nor less 
persuasive than our own. His writing makesit so we are 
able to participate in a world enriched by strange 
smells, funny tastes, clinging insights, and extraordin- 
ary visions: 

In daytime Ithought [could notice the sun following my 
movements; when I moved to and fro in the single 
windowed room | inhabited at the time, I saz the sun- 
Light now on the right, now on the left wall (as seen from 
the door) depending on my movements... .When later 
I regularly visited the garden again | saw — if my 
memory does not wholly deceive me — fro sunts in the 
sky at the same time, one of which was our earthly sun, 
the other was said to be the Cassiopeia group of stars 
ddnawon together in-a single sun 
Itis the casual phrase if my memory does not wholly deceive 
‘me, thrown in as an afterthought, that makes this work 
so scarifying, Itis, I claim, as rich a rendering of a man’s 
inner life as Hamlet or Ulysses. Single insights put a 
whole new light not only on the author's mental state 
but on the workings of all our minds: 
High-grade voluptuousness eventually passes into 
sleep, 
he writes. Or: 
‘Another time [traversed the earth from Lake Ladoga to 
Brazil and, together withan attendant, I built there in a 
castle-like building a wall in protection of God's realms 
against an advancing yellow flood tide: I related this to 
the peril of a syphilitic epidemic. 


As proofof this statement I will at present only mention 
the fact that the sun has for years spoken with me in 
fuman words and thereby reveals herself as a living 
being or as the organ of a still higher being behind her. 

What Schreber has given us are elegantly felicitous 
ideas that are the poetry of madness, cast in such a way 
that one finds oneself becoming maddened — or at least 
fecling edgy —as we go along with him and his words. 

Emotions, distant from “sane” feelings, emerge 

through a daring born of desperation. We are forced to 

join him in his world, and there are no anchors there: 
the human soul gets pulled up so we can see it (and us) 

naked and raw. We are forced into a drifting state with a 

human that has the brain so infected that he is surviv- 

ing, and teaching us to survive, without any founda- 
tion. And we find ourselves asking if this madness is 
infectious. (Some family therapists have suggested so 

‘A few hours with Memoirs — like a few hours shut up 
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write . 


Mho & Mho Works 
Box 33135 


San Diego, California 92103 


therapy had me 


The Lourdes of Arizona 


Carlos Amantea’s The Lourdes of Arizona, first published 
in The Fessenden Review, is now a book, including a previously 
unpublished interview by R. D. Laing. 


Carlos Amantea has the perceptive eye of a poet and the rapier wit 
i of 4 humorist in the genre of Mark Twain. Fortunately, he can also 
-«. Amantea’s piercing analysis of contemporary psycho- 


laughing out loud. 
—Dx Jeffrey K. Zeig 


$12.99 Softcover, postage paid * $19.95 Hardcover, postage pai 


with a schizophrenic — might help convince us). 

Schreber was the son of a physician, Moritz Schre- 
ber, one of the best-selling authors of nineteenth cen- 
tury Germany. He was a contemporaneous Jack 
Lalaine, asit were; he wrote a variety of books on Indoor 
gymnastics, and “hygiene.” One son was an attorney, 
who killed himself at age thirty-eight, The father’s last 
ten years were tinged with violence aimed at the family. 
The second son, Daniel Paul, was, by 1884, a respected 
jurist and Chairman of the state court of Saxon. Itwasin 
that year that he had to be admitted to the Psychiatric 
Clinic at the University of Leipzig and, although dis- 
charged less than a year later, his hypochondria, 
weeping attacks, hypersensitivity, and suicidal ways 
never completely disappeared. Eight years later, he was 
institutionalized again, and he stayed in the asylum 
until 1902. In 1903, he published Memoirs of My Nervous 
Mlness many copies af which were immediately “bought 
up and destroyed by horrified family members.” He 
returned to the asylum, where he died in his late sixties 
in 191) 

Memoirs was to make him “the most frequently 
quoted patient in psychiatry” because he was consid- 
ered, at the time, “a perfect example of paranoia.” It was 
eight years after the publication of Schreber’s book that 
Freud wrote and published his “Notes,” which, accord 
ing to the editor of this edition, “transformed the Schre- 
ber case from a psychiatric case into a psychoanalytic 
one whose reknown, while limited, has been 
tenacious.” 

In the Memoirs, we are given Schreber's daily, 
minute-by-minute, second-by-second circular rootings 
through a mind that absolutely refuses to leave him 
alone. The intensity of his infection is what makes this 
work haunting. In counterpoint to descriptions of 
visions of horror and angst, he nourished a pernicious 
babbler; his inner dialogue sound system. It drives him 
bananas, and he is forced to constructelaborate systems 
to explain it, or to explain it away (how does one explain 
away one’s own mind?) At several points, he tries to 
escape his body. Suicide is one of the methods of escape 


NUMBER 


that he chooses — and fails at. He eventually turns 
himself into a woman, floating about his cell in a 
diaphanous outfit, his face painted, his voice lithe- 
some, ribbons all about him: 
Twice at different tintes (while I ens still in Fle 
Asyltim) I had a female genital organ, although a poorly 
developed one, and in my body felt quickeraing like te 
first sigus of life of a human embryo; by a divine miracle 
God's nerves corresponding to male seed had been 
thrown into my body; in other words fertilization had 
occurred. 

Regularly, Schreber would expose his body to his 
doctors, asking them to look at his “almost female 
breasts.” One of the medical reports states that he “now 
and then engages in quite trivial dalliances” 4nd can be 
found “often naked in his room, laughing and yelling in 
front of a mirror, adorned with colorful ribbons” 

Madness is, when all is said and done, the mind’s 
control mechanism gone amok — “compulsive 
thinking” (in Schreber’s words). It is a time and a space 
where one finds oneself captured in the vortex that 
turns ruinous. The very mechanism that controls the 
self is the one that permits the vortex to grow. Nothing 
can stop it. The last vision we have of Schreber is of a 
man in his late sixties, bound in a room with barred 
window, facing onto the sunlight, He alternates in para- 
ding back and forth, talking to the little people around 
him, stopping to confront the sun, which, he says, 
“pales before my very gaze.” He commences to pace yet 
again, stopping once in a while to bellow “The sun is a 
whore.’ All the while, according to one of his doctors, 
he makes “the most bizarre faces.” Then, finally, pacing 
yet again, this old man, his breasts bared, stops to calll 
out to anyone who will listen to his summing up of the 
judicious decision that has held him in almost thirty 
years of travail: summing up for the world his man’s 
hope, his man’s fate, his man’s ultimate destiny, in or 
‘out of his mind; the words of one who has just seen and 
heard and felt too much: “Ha —ha!” 

— CARLOS AMANTEA 
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POLITICAL PUZZLE NO. 48 


BY HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


7 HEN THE PUZZLE PROPER is completed, it will be found to be 
105 will spell out the authorand source of the piec 
ding to postmark. In case of a tie, tl 


completed 
correct solution received acec 
winne 
all compliments may be sent to 


A. For a hot foot? 
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B. Hairy and me 


C. British Bounty 
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D, East of Corinth; north of Allanta 
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F. Greek King 
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1. Sea plane 
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J. As the world turns? 
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L. Paris has a place for this 
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Entries should be addressed to The Fessenden Revied 
the author; all complaints should 
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P. The ace of trumps 
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R. Elmer Fudd's kind of boat 
5. The head, heart, hand, health club 
1. Shun without the es on 
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U, Immodest author 


V. The major wing, 


Tower's downfall 
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X. Nixon did it 45 
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“The Fessenden Review is like a New York 
Review of Books for the living.” 
— Gary Indiana, the Village Voice 
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“The reviews break all conventions and are the 
stuff of life.” 


| — Max Lerner 


